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A NEW BOOK ON THE ART OF THE CELESTINA * 1 


HIS book represents an attempt to explain one of the greatest, | 
yet up to the present day obscurest master-pieces of Spanish 
literature, the author striving to understand this work of art from 
within by the mere reading of it, without recourse to the parapher- 
nalia of outmoded scholarship that would preoccupy itself with what | 
Croce called the “allotria.””. The author is a younger scholar who is 
no longer a beginner in the art of literary interpretation: trained by 
the best teachers of Spanish literature available today and having 
enjoyed daily contacts with several of the greatest contemporary 
Spanish poets and critics whereby he was exposed for many years to 
Spanish thought and taste, he has shown in numerous articles and in 
one previous book his enthusiasm for and familiarity with Spanish 
literature, language and culture as well as an indefatigable industri- 
ousness and a power of keen observation in describing literary works 
of art. All these qualities reappear in this book—which nonetheless 
seems to me a failure in that its overambitious purpose is defeated 
by a lack of self-criticism in associations and telescopings all too 
easily indulged in, by an undisciplined propensity for bold aesthetic 
generalizations and by a tendency to erect towers of Babel upon an 
unsubstantial verbal basis (a privately coined terminology that fails 
to resist rational analysis). Such harsh statements have not been 
written lightly: if expressed they must be proven and this I shall 
try to do in the following discussion with the hope that the author 
might be convinced that modest common sense and philological 
dxpiBea are better bases for constructive literary criticism than 
vague and verbose irrationality. From the numerous passages 


* Stephen Gilman, The Art of “La Celestina.” The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1956: 261 pages. 
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which would offer themselves to critical objections, I shall choose 
only three which however will be discussed in great detail. 

I. Since Mr. Gilman believes, and perhaps rightly, that Fernando 
de Rojas is the author of the Tragicomedia of 1502 as well as of the 
previous Comedia, the interpolations of the later version appear to 
him as revelatory of the development of Rojas’ conscious art. 
Among the very brief interpolations, stylistic in nature, Mr. Gilman 
singles out a group of passages in which the 1502 version adds (as 
vocatives) the names of the persons addressed by the speakers in the 
second person. To Gilman such insertions will reveal ultimately the 
particular relationship between ‘Dialogue and Life’ in Rojas (the 
title of the chapter’) : 


CEL. —{Qué penssavas Sempronio? jAviame de mantener del viento? 
(III, 183)... 

CrL. —jOh mis enamorados, mis perlas de oro! jTal me venga el afio 
cual me parece vuestra venida! (IX, 26) 

Me..—Amiga Lucrecia e mi leal criada e fiel secretaria, ya has visto como 
no ha sido més en mi mano. (X, 63) 

Cat. —Descuelga Pdrmeno mis coragas e armaos vosotros e assi yremos a 
buen recaudo, porque como dizen: el liombre apercibido, medio com- 
batido. (XII, 77) 

Sos. —Sefior, una mujer que se llamaba Celestina. (XIII, 109) 


In these inconspicuous and little noted interpolations, Rojas’ awareness 
of the fundamental stylistic requirement of dialogue is evident. He in- 
sists that each speech be adequately directed to the second person, that it 
exist in function of speaker and listener and not merely for the instruction 
or entertainment of the reader. These inserted signs of direction, in 
effect, bring out the inner intentionality of language in La Celestina. It 
is a spoken language (although not always popular) in the sense that it 
is written as if emerging from one life towards another. Each word, as 
we shall see, is supported by and gives access to both a yo and a tu. 
Dialogue is for Rojas the language which results from the meeting of two 
lives. 

This governing of the style by the requirements of living dialogue is so 
central to Rojas’ art that it must be exemplified with adequate detail. 
Let us examine two of the above insertions in order to bring out the real 
need for their presence, the fact they are not just mechanical or surface 
additions designed to give the appearance of dialogue. The full text of 
the first is as follows: 


1T am following the author’s manner of quoting: Roman numbers designate 
acts, arabic ones the pages of vol. I or II of Cejador’s edition. 
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Cre..— El primero, hijo? Pocas virgenes, a Diés gracias, has visto ta 
en esta cibdad, que hayan abierto tienda a vender, de quién yo 
no aya sido corredora de su primer hilado. En nasciendo la 
mochacha, la hago escrivir en mi registro, e esto para saber quantas 
se me salen delared. jQué penssavas, Sempronio? jAviame de 
mantener del viento? jHeredé otraherencia? {Tengo otra casa 
0 vifia? jCondécesme otra hazienda mds deste oficio? jDe qué 
como e beuo? {De qué visto y calco? En esta cibdad nascida, 
en ella criada, manteniendo honrra, como todo el mundo save, 
conoscida, pues, no soy? Quién no supiere mi nombre e mi casa, 
tenle por extranjero. (III, 133) 


This speech consists evidently of two parts: one indicative, a boasting 
narration, and the other interrogative, a series of more or less rhetorical 
questions requiring no answers. The first part has its initial note of 
direction, ‘‘;El primero, hijo?”, but this by itself is hardly enough to 
maintain Sempronio’s listening presence (as the person whom these words 
were designed to impress) all throughout the speech. Hence, the first 
question of the second part, ‘“;Qué penssavas?”’ no matter how rhetorical, 
is directed point blank at him as the target for the questions tocome. But 
Rojas in 1502 was still unsatisfied and chose to strengthen the note of 
direction, the authenticity of the speech as dialogue, at this strategic 
point. ‘“‘zQué penssavas, Sempronio?”’ in effect, is stylistically necessary 
not only for Rojas but for Celestina, and the absence of the name in the 
Comedia is almost tangible. . . . 

What we have pointed out is, of course, hardly a virtue specific to La 
Celestina. Any good writer of dramatic, epic, or novelistic dialogue 
knows intuitively such relationships between style and fictional speech. 
But Rojas is, I think, unique in his conscious and conscientious develop- 
ment of style on this basis; indeed the fine subtleties of his dialogue have 
not been given the full critical attention they deserve. We may select, 
more or less at random, any passage from the work (with the exception of 
Act I and the frequent monologues) and observe immediately the mutual 
presence of yo and ti as decisive in word arrangement. The word in La 
Celestina is a bridge between speaker and listener, the meeting place of 
two lives. ... [In the passage IV, 191-2] Argumentative logic is an 
appearance, a fiction; the actual choice of words depends on the living 
presence of Melibea as the listener. Each word is, in effect, calculated in 
terms of the living reaction, it is designed to stimulate (although, at the 
same time, it may betray the sentiments of the speaker), and, as a result, 
the real structure of the above speech, rather than logical, is based on the 
vital alternation of the first and second persons. We may notice the 
following: ‘“‘Sefiora, que te acuerde . . .”; “que aprenda de mf a tener 
mesura en el tiempo de tu ira en la qual yo vsé . . .”’ “Pues tt, sefiora, 
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tentas yra . . . ,” “avnque fueran las que té pensavas . . .”’; “‘yo libre 
de pena.”” This abundance of first and second person pronouns indicates 
the subordination of precedent or generality (‘‘del ayrado es de apartar 
por poco tiempo,”’ or “‘Dios no hizo cosa mala’’) to the confrontation of 
two lives. Rojas’ artistry of style is primarily an artistry of living dia- 
logue. .. . 

The presentation of Rojas’ stylistic intentions in this way suggests 
new significance for a number of other curious features of his language 
and technique. In the first place, there is the extraordinary abundance 
of interrogatives. More than half the sentences are surrounded by ques- 
tion marks, and it may well be that La Celestina has for its length more 
such constructions than any other work in occidental literature. Of 
course, these questions are only infrequently intended to bring forth 
informative answers from the listener. But, as we saw in the first inter- 
polation discussed, each of them invokes his presence. Just as the fre- 
quent exclamations express the sentiments of the yo, so these questions 
enfold the t# in what is being said. Language is almost never allowed an 
existence on its own terms apart from speech, the speech of two persons 
facing each other. 

This same principle of artistic government necessarily extends beyond 
the levels of style and language and is betrayed in many other ways. 
One example is the constant reoccurrence of the topic of cosmetics all 
through La Celestina. Although this topic was frequent in the satire of 
this and previous periods (e.g., in the Corbacho of the Arcipreste de Ta- 
lavera) and was mentioned briefly by Jorge Manrique to express the 
evanescence of life, here it seems to answer different necessities. Cos- 
metics represent a kind of plastic dialogue, a dialogue of vision which ac- 
companies that of hearing. As Areusa says when slandering Melibea, 
“Por vna vez que aya de salir donde pueda ser vista, enuiste su cara con 
hiel e miel, con vnas tostadas e higos passados e con otras cosas . . .” 
(IX, 32). The same function for cosmetics is apparent in Elicia’s 


Cosmetics, like clothes, exist here in terms of personal encounter; hence, 
their constant reoccurrence in all parts of La Celestina not as a topic or 
commonplace but as a vital preoccupation. 


I shall surely be the last to blame Mr. Gilman for taking up in the 
analysis of an individual style first and tentatively, one observed 
detail (here linguistic), relating it (again tentatively) to the meaning 
of the whole work, then to revert to other detail with the purpose of 
verifying whether the assumed meaning of the whole truly explains 
this other detail, for this is the method of the ‘philological circle’ 
advocated by me for many years. But the success of this method is 
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predicated upon the correct interpretation of the detail first singled 
out by the critic—and already in this elementary stage Mr. Gilman 
seems to me to have failed. To consider the first example, is it true 
that only the sentence including the vocative ,Qué penssavas Sem- | 
pronio? is “adequately directed to the second person’’ and the simple 
éQué penssavas? would not be a sufficient address in a play acted out I 
on the stage in which the actor who utters this question is turned } 
toward his partner, is looking at him, perhaps making a gesture? 
And why should the vocative betray the intention of the poet to 
have his characters express themselves in “‘spoken language,”’ in a 
“living dialogue” in which “two lives meet’’? 

In order to explain the addition of the vocative Sempronio to the 
question jqué penssavas? we must obviously consult the context: if 
the addition is destined to heighten an effect the context will tell us 
which exact connotation of the text it is that will be thus heightened. 
Now the question jqué penssavas? is a rebuke uttered by Celestina 
to Sempronio who had ironically observed that the Calisto-Melibea . 
affair is obviously not the first case handled by the procuress and 
this rebuke, quite rhetorical in itself as Gilman has observed in pass- q 
ing, is followed by a series of purely rhetorical questions of the type 
éAviame de mantener del viento?—consequently it is the rhetorical 
character of the passage that is heightened in 1502 by the addition 
of the name. I sense in this addition of a vocative (as in three other 
cases quoted by Gilman) a tone of combativeness which we would 
expect rather from a public orator speaking from a rostrum than 
from Celestina (whom Sempronio understands so well that he does 
not care to ‘answer’ Celestina’s questions and passes to another sub- { 
ject). Somewhat later, Mr. Gilman himself states that the many : 
questions in La Celestina are “only infrequently intended to bring 
forth informative answers for the listener, but . . . each of them 
invokes his presence’’—very true indeed, but why does Mr. Gilman } 
not call these questions “rhetorical” in the traditional manner, : 
instead of speaking of “‘meeting of lives,”’ “vital alternation of the 
first and second person’? The reason is that at the end of his | 
chapter (p. 25) Mr. Gilman will explain Rojas’ “stylistic conquest 
of the dialogue’”’ as the combination of two styles, ‘‘a style of argu- 
ment designed to impress the listener and a style of sentiment de- 
signed to express the speaker”: “It was the achievement of a great : 
literary artist who knew exactly what he was doing, and who chose 
each of his words and sentences in terms of the living tt and yo who 
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are the members of the ‘dialogic’ situation” (an adjective borrowed, 
as a note tells us, from Martin Buber who, however, uses the word 
in a sense opposed to Gilman’s, for a “vital communication” of the 
dialoguing partners). But if Mr. Gilman had consulted here the 
philologian Curtius instead of the mystic Martin Buber (whose 
term does not apply to the Celestina), he would have been able to 
judge historically the invasion in the Celestina, of rhetoric into theater 
dialogue of Ciceronian forensics? that interposes itself between the 
‘lives’ of A and B. Far be it from me to prescribe exclusively the 
historical approach, but it so happens here that what Mr. Gilman 
attempts to describe by Buberian terms which do not fit, can be 
more aptly described by traditional terms of literary criticism. 
What meets in Rojas’ style is not “two lives’ (a phrase nowhere 
clearly defined by Gilman), but two well-definable literary traditions : 
dramatic dialogue and ancient rhetoric. We shall find throughout 
Mr. Gilman’s book as ever recurrent terms (whose evocative power, 
without their content, seems to have overwhelmed him) the words 
‘vital’ and ‘living,’ borrowed from Dilthey and Ortega, but mis- 
applied to historical or literary phenomena which were obviously 
“alive” at their time, but are not necessarily alive today. I would 
associate with a ‘living dialogue’ such modern scenes as Jordan and 
Maria’s at the end of For Whom the Bell Tolls in which the words 
spoken by the partners come out of their deep mutual understand- 
ing, out of the center of their individual lives, which have become 
one (indeed out of what Buber seems to have called a truly ‘dia- 
logic’ situation). Quite to the contrary, the dialogue technique of 
Rojas consists mostly* in the insertion into the different speeches of 
? Our Spanish passage is not basically different from any sequel of polemic, 
self-defending questions in Cicero’s orations. I am quoting at random the first 
Philippica, 5 (Cicero complains of the personal animosity displayed towards him 
by Antony in endeavoring to force him to attend the meeting of the senate on the 
previous day, when he was weary of his journey). “Quid tandem erat causae cur 
in senatum hesterno die tam acerbe conferer? Soiusne aberam? an non saepe 
minus frequentes fuistis? an ea res agebatur, ut etiam aegrotos deferri oporteret?”’ 
Mr. Gilman mentions Cicero as a model of Rojas in the chapter on ‘balance and 
decorum,’ but somehow has not given a satisfactory account of this influence. 
*It is true that in the scene of Melibea’s surrender to Calisto (XIV, 116) 
which Mr. Gilman contrasts (pp. 26 seq.) with a similar scene in the Corbacho, 
the maiden argues with the seducer as though saying “‘you and I are human beings 
susceptible to reason . . . and we must face the peculiar situation of my sex from 
this point of view,” whereas the girl in the Corbacho simply renders in her speech 
her own different sensations while she is being violated. Actually Melibea’s 
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rhetorical elements (often generic aspects of human life dialectically 
displayed), perhaps meant to “impress the listener’’ (that is to sub- 
ject him to the rhetoric of the speaker)—and this recourse to generic 
and rhetorical réra, even though historically understandable, is 
“dead” for a modern reading public (for whom the rémos is “‘com- 
mon place’). Had I to comment on La Celestina, I would then 
begin by accepting this “deadness,” then to explain the reason for 
the over-expansion of rhetoric in the drama. I would, for example, 
quote a cynical speech of Sempronio addressed to Celestina (I, 128), 
on which Gilman has made a good »bservation, rather than wander 
off into the nebulous fields of légica vital, involving a half-hearted 
condemnation of Rojas’ technique: 


SEMPRONIO :— {Qué dizes de siruientes? {Paresce por tu razén que nos 
puede venir 4 nosotros dafio deste negocio 6 quemarnos con las centellas 
que resultan deste fuego de Calisto? jAvn al diablo daria yo sus amores! 
Al primer desconcierto, que vea en este negocio, no como mas su pan. 
Mas vale perder lo seruido, que la vida por cobrallo. El tiempo me diré4, 
que faga. Que primero que cayga del todo, dard sefial, como casa, que 
se acuesta. Si te parece, madre, guardemos nuestras personas de pe- 
ligro. Fdgase lo que se hiziere. Si la ouiere ogafio: si né, 4 otro: si né, 
nunca. Que no ay cosa tan dificil de cofrir en sus principios, que el 
tiempo no la ablande é faga comportable. Ninguna llaga tanto se sintié, 
que por luengo tiempo no afloxase su tormento ni plazer tan alegre fué, 
que no le amengiie su antigiiedad. El mal é el bien, la prosperidad 6 
aduersidad, la gloria 6 pena, todo pierde con el tiempo la fuerca de su 
acelerado principio. Pues los casos de admiracién 6 venidos con gran 
desseo, tan presto como passados, oluidados. Cada dia vemos nouedades 
é las oymos é las passamos 6 dexamos atrds. Dimintiyelas el tiempo, 
hazelas contingibles. jQué tanto te marauillarfas, si dixesen: la tierra 
temblé 6 otra semejante cosa, que no oluidases luego? Ass{ como: elado 


speech is conceived in the most impersonal manner imaginable, as Mr. Gilman’s 
own description indicates: for instance, the sentence ‘‘Goza de lo que yo gozo, que 
es ver e llegar a tu persona; no pidas ni tomes aquello que, tomado, no ser4 en tu 
mano bolver. Guardate, sefior, de dafiar lo que con todos tesoros del mundo no se 
restaura” could as well appear in the form of a yvacun (sententia): “No se debe 
tomar aquello que, tomado, no se puede volver. .. .” (Melibea is speaking of 
her femininity in the most abstract manner in the neuter lo que... . . ) She 
goes even so far as to invoke (in an interpolated passage) a parallel remote from 
the actual scene of erotic violation: one drawn from the habits of shepherds to- 
ward their flock: “Cata que del buen pastor es propio tresquilar las ovejas y 
ganado, pero no destruyrlo y estragarlo.” Is this “living dialogue between two 
lives’’? 
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esté el rio, el ciego vee ya, muerto es tu padre, vn rayo cayé, ganada es 
Granada, el Rey entra oy, el turco es vencido, eclipse ay mafiana, la 
puente es lleuada, aquél es ya obispo, 4 Pedro robaron, Ynés se ahorcé. 
Qué me dirds, sino que 4 tres dias passados 6 4 la segunda vista, no ay 
quien dello se marauille? Todo es ass{, todo passa desta manera, todo se 
oluida, todo queda atrés. Pues assf serd este amor de mi amo: quanto 
mas fuere andando, tanto mds disminuyendo. Que la costumbre luenga 
amansa los dolores, afloxa é deshaze los deleytes, desmengua las marauillas. 
Procuremos prouecho, mientra pendiere la contienda. E si 4 pie enxuto 
le pudiéremos remediar, lo mejor mejor es; 6 sind, poco 4 poco le soldaremos 
el reproche 4 menosprecio de Melibea contra él. Donde né, mds vale 
que pene el amo, que no que peligre el mogo. 


(the passage printed in italics is an interpolation of the 1502 version). 
The only truly dramatic elements in this speech are its beginning 
and its end, in which parts Sempronio manifests his intention to leave 
his master’s service at the first indications of unpleasant develop- 
ments in his love affair and to look upon this affair exclusively from 
the point of view of personal profit: by the phrases of this frame- 
work of the speech “‘el tiempo me dird que faga” and “procuremos 
prouecho, mientra pendiere la contienda”’ the attitude of the servant 
is linked to the theme of time—and this provokes a digression, or 
philosophical discussion, of obviously stoic connotation, adorned by 
all the rhetorical, or Ciceronian, devices of suasion used by stoic 
philosophers, about the ephemerality of all things and especially of 
love (which may then also bring about the end of Calisto’s love) : 
todo es asst, todo passa. . . . The point here is that while the philos- 
ophical judgment voiced is a true one (and consequently the style in 
which it appears is, in contrast with that of the “frame-work,”’ 
solemn), this philosophical truth is applied most flippantly to a 
particular situation by the cynical servant, a man, that is, himself 
torn by ephemeral passions (such as cynical selfishness, greed, op- 
portunism). And now, passing myself from this particular speech 
to the whole of the work, I would venture to state that La Celestina 
is a comprehensive picture of the total vanity of human passion 
(love, greed, etc.) presented at every point as if from the point of 
view of a stoic philosopher, and the originality of the poet consists in 
a continuous contrast of timeless, generic truth with ephemeral, 
individual passion offered by the very victims and exploiters of these 
same passions; this truth remains above the heads of the particular 
characters who are brought to testify to it, whether they follow its 
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dictates or twist it to their own purposes.‘ From La Celestina there | 
could be extracted (and in fact there has been extracted, in the form | 
of the “sources,”’ pointed out by scholars, of the generic statements 
in the play) a whole breviary of sententiae or yrapau, of truths about 
human life in their divers contrasting aspects. This does not mean 
that I would consider this didactic over-structure as detachable 
from the play as the pure sourciers would do, but rather that 
‘sources’ were necessary to the author in order to bring the whole of a 
philosophic tradition to bear on the individuals acting on the stage 
who thus appear judged (if unwittingly) by this tradition. Stylis- 
tically, the fusion of dramatic speech with rhetorical treatise gives | 
Rojas’ La Celestina, as has often been remarked, the character of a / 
Lesedrama, reminiscent of the theatre of the ancient philosopher- \ 
playwright Seneca who often, though to a lesser degree than his 
Renaissance successor,® combines the same two elements. And this 
mixed character of the Lesedrama has been even more (and consci- 
ously) expanded in the Celestina version of 1502, cf. the passage in 
Celestina’s speech IV, 175, cited by Gilman, page 39, with addition 


‘One constant stylistic feature of La Celestina betraying the presence of an 
ironical observer, is the accumulation of small pieces of human speech lifted out of 
their context and reflecting typical situations—by which mechanical accumulation 
of disjecta membra the typical and generic in human reactions is exposed to cold 
ridicule: ef. in Sempronio’s dissertation just quoted the sequel of sentences depict- 
ing typical ephemeral situations of life: elado estd el rio, el ciego vee ya, muerto es tu 
padre (another such speech of Sempronio’s is mentioned by Mr. Gilman for other 
reasons on p. 85: por aqut le entraré, etc.): and similar series in Areusa’s speech on 
serfdom: Ado vas, tifiosa? Qué heziste, vellaca . . . ; or in Celestina’s speech on 
‘pleasure’ (Gilman, page 97) : esto hize, este otro me dizo, tal donaire passamos (note 
the cold generic pronouns used for the evocation of the details of a scene of erotic 
consummation). Since this device appears in the speeches of the most divers 
characters it must represent a suprapersonal satirical element. 

5 Already in Seneca’s dialogue we find in stychomythic alternations general 
maxims used by the contrasted characters in order to defend their particular point j 
of view, for instance, Medea, v. 160 seq.: 

Medea: Fortuna fortes metuit, ignavos premit. 

Nutrix: Tunc est probanda, si locum virtus habet. 

Medea: Nunquam potest non esse virtuti locus. 

Nutrix: Spes nulla rebus monstrat adflictis viam. 

Medea: Qui nil potest sperare, desperet nihil. 
In the Celestina such epigrammatic clashes of principles are broadened to lengthy 
discourses, and sometimes series of genuine Spanish proverbs (refranes ensartados 
anticipating Sancho Panza) replace the maxims borrowed from ancient philos- 
ophers. But again, the Spanish poet has only increased the dosage of such didac- 
tic passages, not invented the device. 
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of other animals who show pity; or the passage in Melibea’s speech 
before her suicide (that will bring grief to her parents) containing the 
list of historical-legendary examples of children who were cruel to 
their parents,—a passage designated by Gilman, page 47, as excep- 
tionally “‘non-dialogical,’’ whereas in truth such non-dialogical ele- 
ments are to be found everywhere in the play (witness in the pre- 
1502 version Pleberio’s speech after Melibea’s death, a speech that 
contains historical parallels), the list of exempla being a standard 
device of the ancient rhetoricians. 

In my opinion, then, Rojas, throwing to the winds all claims to 
vraisemblance, was careful not to let us forget for one moment that 
the eye of an impersonal, objective philosopher follows the foolish 
movements of the characters on the stage. Thus, it is as if on all 
the dialogues of La Celestina the shadow of a third person fell, an 
él as it were,* that of the objective philosopher, indeed as though the 
dialogues developed not between a yo and a ti, but between a yo 
and an él—and it is also this “third person” philosopher who in- 
forms the characters of what they are sub specie aeternitatis. Mr. 
Gilman has recognized (page 196) this feature of the self-knowledge 
of the characters of La Celestina (“‘unlike Oedipus, known better 
to Sophocles than to himself’’), but, again, he has failed to retrace it 
historically to the philosophical playwright Seneca who has his 
Medea (vv. 116 seq.) define to herself her own crimes [scelera }, her 
fury [mente vesana, furiose |, her criminal personality (nefanda virgo) 
as though she were able to look at herself objectively in the very 


*In the private language of Mr. Gilman, however (pp. 85 seq.), the third 
person in La Celestina is something quite different: a third person is Celestina her- 
self who, unlike other characters in the cast conceived only as “yo and ti freely 
developing from dialogue,” is described with a “fixed characterization.” If I 
understand the involved sentences of Mr. Gilman correctly, in a fixed character- 
ization (such as, let us say, Shakespeare’s King Lear) this third person is brought 
about by (but is not identical with) the playwright who, above the heads of the 
characters, gives the spectators possibilities of understanding them. Apart from 
the fact that I do not believe that fixed characterization is missing for the other 
characters in La Celestina, I am disappointed by Mr. Gilman’s failure to treat, in 
the central, gigantic and grotesque figure of the procuress Celestina, the trans- 
formation wrought by Rojas of the medieval comic figure of a frustrated Eve 
into a powerful Renaissance embodiment of the demoniac (comparable to Don 
Juan and Richard ITI), that is of man in his utmost vitality pitted against moral 
order and defeated in the end by his very vitality. A considered historical treat- 
ment of such a figure would, it seems to me, have been more welcome than a game 
of hide-and-seek with pronouns. 
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moment of utmost passion. Much of this judging-oneself-while- 
speaking-or-acting has survived in Racine’s Phédre, but Rojas is 
unique in giving all his characters philosophical self-knowledge. 

Returning to the comments of Mr. Gilman, and more specifically 
to the passage on cosmetics as a “vital preoccupation” (with the 
culmination in the sentence: “Cosmetics represent a kind of plastic 
dialogue’”’), I shall not detain myself. Once cosmetics, the stock- 
in-trade of the prostitute at all tiraes, from antiquity to the present 
day, is presented as a ‘dialogue,’ and as a ‘plastic’ dialogue at that, 
the reviewer finds it wiser to be silent. 

II. On pp. 127 ff. Mr. Gilman, in studying the intervention of 
Fortune in our play, observes that, with Rojas, ‘fall’ is meant, not 
only as “the allegorical fall from Fortune’s wheel,’’ but as ‘‘an actual 
fall in which gravity plays the leading part’’—the deaths of Calisto 
and Melibea are due to such a physical fall—and that many passages 
in the play foreshadow the catastrophe of death by fall.’ From 
there he proceeds to the statement: 


Fortune, herself, is reduced to the inescapable hazard of man’s exist- 


ence in alien space. ... If we tentatively replace the word ‘fortune’ 
with the word ‘space’ . . . there results an immediate illumination of La 
Celestina from within. . . . Given the importance of “la cayda” as an 


indication of the thematic metamorphosis of fortune, we might expect to 
find reference to it in the prologue material—alongside attempts to assert 
the thesis. In fact, in the acrostic verses there is mention of the myth of 


7 But some of Mr. Gilman’s examples are slightly overinterpreted. Celestina, 
warned to take care not to fall since this might be fatal at her age (tropegaras 
donde caygas e mueras) answers: . . . jamds me subo por poyo ni calcada, sino por 
medio de la calle. On the other hand, Melibea waiting for Calisto, imagines three 
dangers of the “alien night” as Mr. Gilman says, namely 1) stray dogs, 2) the 
night-watchmen (both of whom sometimes attack people without discrimination), 
and 3) a fall in the street (0 si ha caydo en alguna calgada o hoyo). About these 
two passages which contain the verb caer Mr. Gilman comments: “Thus, these 
two vertigoes joined in a single word illustrate the transition . . . from fortune to 
space.” A critic less fond of “‘vertigoes,” especially when “joined in a word,” 
would observe that in both cases, that of the warning and that of the premonition, 
we have to do with common-place mishaps generally feared by the community 
(as the parallel wording indicates [caer] por poyo ni calgada—en alguna cal¢ada ni 
poyo). And indeed, Celestina dies, not by a fall in the street, but by assassination ; 
Calisto, it is true, dies by a fall, but not in the street (nor by an attack of dogs or 
of night-watchmen): his death is the result of a misstep from the ladder. There 
is not necessarily anything ‘existential’ hidden behind every mention of the verb 
‘to fall’ in our play. 


SSS 
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Daedalus and Icarus: “No hizo Dédalo cierto a mi ver—Alguna mas 
prima entretalladura.”. .. . 

Although it would be misleading to claim . . . that Rojas intended 
to refer to his theme, . . . ‘“Dédalo” . . . may well betray the same pre- 
occupation continuing beyond the actual process of creation. Further- 
more, it is significant that . . . [the] reference raise[s] “la cayda’”’ to 
the level of mythological illustration (and so give[s] it a finality of mean- 
ing unavailable to the particular catastrophes of the text). ... Weare 
also reminded of Rojas’ comparison in the acrostic verses of his creative 
act to the ant who grows wings, takes to the air, and is devoured by birds. 
The phrase “elayre . . . ageno y estrafio” is an expression of that hazard- 
ous thematic space which surrounds and destroys the individual with his 
“alas . . . nublosas nascidas de ogafio.”” Again space in its pure dimen- 
sionality is made to bring out the insignificance and vulnerability of its 
inhabitants. 

This aspect of the theme of La Celestina is reminiscent of Breughel’s 
well-known Fall of Icarus (1554), another illustration of the unconcern of 
the spatial universe to man’s fall. Breughel and Rojas, who were roughly 
contemporary, seem to coincide in their bitter recognition of a world be- 
yond human bounds which becomes thematically a final determinant of 
the frailty of life. Thus, Icarus’ melted wings in the far distance and 
Calisto’s brains scattered over the ‘‘cantos” are both results of the meta- 
morphosis of fortune. Possible thematic resemblance to the Icarus of 
Breughel is further confirmed by a certain circumstance of the death of 
Melibea. Without revealing to Pleberio her intention to commit suicide, 
she explains her desire to climb to the “agotea’’ in the following manner: 
“Subamos sefior, al agotea alta, porque desde allf goze de la deleytosa 
vista de los naufos . . .” (XX, 190-91). It is a sentence which suggests 
that the ‘‘acgotea”’ is not only an instrument of death but also a point of 
view (in the primary sense of the phrase) embracing long perspectives of 
land and sea. But it is the mention of “naufos,” a perplexing problem 
for those scholars who have tried to locate the city of La Celestina, that is 
particularly clarified by the painting. For Breughel and other painters 
of the time, the sea and ships, the seascape from the land, is a customary 
background. It portrays in accepted fashion the uncertainties and at- 
tractions of sheer distance, the alien fascination of space. The allegorical 
figure or emblem of the “fortune of the seas” commented on by Patch has, 
in a sense, been replaced by extensions of sea and lonely ships. It is, 
therefore, significant that Rojas should at the moment of Melibea’s 
“cayda” indicate a similar view. Like the description of Gloucester’s 
mock suicide in King Lear, both Breughel and Rojas represent Fortune’s 
new dimensionality with a fall and far off ships—that is to say, height and 
distance together. Melibea mentions ‘‘navfos’’ in accord with the 
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graphic language of her time just as she strings together classical prece- 
dents in accord with the literary language. 

The thematic space of La Celestina is, thus, fully dimensional— 
horizontally as well as vertically ‘“ageno y estrafio” to life and its con- 
cerns. As a result its role is not limited to climactic falling. Rather, as 
we saw in the analysis of structure, most of the dialogic situations are both 
defined and brought to full significance by spatial determination. Space 
is a continuing and effective condition of life as well as a cause of death. 


The reader will have noticed that the idea of the ‘alien space’ was 
suggested to Mr. Gilman by the mention in the acrostic verses 
(which, he thinks, belong to Rojas) of el ayre . . . ageno y estrafo, 
and the comparison with Breughel’s painting by the passage in the 
same acrostic verses about Icarus’ father Dedalus. 

Let us begin by examining the first of these passages which I shall 
put before the reader in its full context: 


rt te 


—<— 


E| silencio escuda 6 suele encubrir 

La falta de ingenio é torpeza de lenguas; 

Blason, que es contrario, publica sus menguas 

A quien mucho habla sin mucho sentir. 

Como hormiga que dexa de yr, 5 
Holgando por tierra, con la prouision: 

Jactése con alas de su perdicion: 

Lieudronla en alto, no sabe dénde yr. 


en 





El ayre gozando ageno y estrafio, 

Rapina es ya hecha de aues que buelan 10 
Fuertes mas que ella, por ceuo la llieuan: 

En las nucuas alas estaua su dafio. 

Razon es que aplique 4 mi pluma este engafio, 

No despreciando 4 los que me arguyen 

Assi, que 4 mf mismo mis alas destruyen, 15 
Nublosas 6 flacas, nascidas de ogajio. 


Here then the poet who fears failure because of his inexperience com- 
pares himself to the ant in the fable who would grow wings and fly 
too high, thus becoming a prey to the birds in that unknown atmos- 
phere (that is, to his critics). The ant, one will notice, does not 
‘fall’ and the ‘alien space’ is ‘enjoyed’ by her, although mistakenly. 
Is there any relationship to be found with the fall from the wheel of 
Fortune, with the existential fear of space man may feel when faced 
with the unconcern of space with him? Note that the passage with 
acrostics has a quite rational ring: the author emphasizes his desire 


| 
| 
| 
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to avoid the hybris of the ant by paying attention to his critics 
(“razon es que aplique 4 mi pluma . . .”’) and is only elaborating on 
the age-old topos called by Curtius “Bescheidenheitsformel” which 
is developed in the first lines of the acrostic. It seems to me utterly 
impossible to apply the phrase aire ageno, torn from the particular 
humorous context of a prologue (which in addition may be spurious), 
to the scenes in the play in which two of the protagonists die by a 
physical fall. And in the case of these deaths we must ask our- 
selves: is it truly space that kills them? Melibea choses deliberately 
death by fall, the primary mover is then her will. As for Calisto, 
his death is accidental: filled with nervous alarm over noises that 
suddenly interrupt the meeting of the lovers (‘‘es ydo Calisto a un 
ruydo”’), he falls in his haste (“‘e como vas tan rezio e con tanta 
priessa?’’) from a dangerously high ladder of which Melibea had 
warned him when he first came (“jO mi sefior! no saltes de tan alto, 
que me moriré en verlo; baxa, baxa poco a poco por el escala; no 
vengas con tanta pressura’”’)—it is his juvenile imprudence and 
rashness (pressura—priessa), not space that is instrumental in his 
death. Yet, I would not entirely deny that Rojas’ choice of death 
by fall for the two lovers has some relationship with the fall from the 
wheel of Fortune (insofar as Fortune may decide on the particular 
occasion when a character must come to ‘fall’), provided one does 
not think with Mr. Gilman that Fe~'-mne has been “replaced by,”’ 
“‘reduced to,” “‘metamorphosized in. space*: Fortune is repeatedly 
invoked in the play, by Calisto after the death of his servants, by 
Pleberio after the death of his daughter (fortuna variable—flutuosa). 
Rojas may have imagined Calisto’s imprudent fall (which draws 
after it the deliberate death of Melibea) as an illustration of the 
influence of Fortune (as well as of the Planets, witness the dialogue 
between Melibea and Lucrecia: “jTan tarde alcanzado el plazer, 
tan presto venido el dolor! jAgora en plazer, agora en tristeza! 
jQué planeta hovo, que tan presto contrarié su operacién!).” But if 
this be so Rojas would have simply brought back the metaphor of the 
Fall from Fortune’s Wheel to its origin, which was, of course, that 
of the physical fall, as a kind of ironical rejuvenation. His char- 
acters are after all not viri illustres and clarae mulieres and fall physi- 
cally, that is by a more commonplace death. 

® Mr. Gilman has here become the victim of a contemporary philosophy which 
deals with space (and time) as sources of the existential anguish of man—‘“alien 


space” as a killer of man is more stylish today than the old-fashioned figure of 
Fortune. 
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As to the mention of Dedalus in the acrostic verses, this has ob- 
viously nothing to do with the “myth of Dedalus and Icarus,” that 
is of the fall of Icarus, only with Dedalus, the legendary skilful crafts- 
man whose Greek name means just that and who is praised by Juan 
de Mena for his excellent saddlework (Laberinto, st. 142) and by the 
author of the acrostic for his fine carving work (entretalladuras) 
with which he compares the fragmentary play he supposedly had 
found and wishes to complete. The association in this case of 
Dedalus with Icarus (which led in turn to a comparison of Melibea’s 
death scene with the Breughel painting) represents a telescoping, 
unfortunately characteristic of Mr. Gilman. A disciplined reader 
must immediately eliminate any thought of Dedalus the father of 
Icarus in a passage exclusively devoted to Dedalus the perfect 
artisan—or perhaps think of the father of Icarus only insofar as he 
is the perfect artisan (while the son, a kind of sorcerer’s apprentice, 
is the perfect amateur).® 

But even if suggested by a misassociation, the comparison be- 
tween our suicide scene and Breughel’s painting could theoretically 
have its value. Let us then examine this comparison! The 
features in common pointed out by Mr. Gilman seem to be: 


1) the unconcern of space with man’s fall 
2) the dimensions of height and distance in their togetherness 
3) ‘ships’ are present in both the picture and the words of Melibea 


As to 1), I would contend that such a meaning could be perhaps 
read into the picture since within the spacious sea-scape the one leg 
of the fallen Icarus emerging from the sea and the melting wings are 
only small details. But as paintings go, space is generally unaffected 
by what falls in it! And, in full accord with the legend of Icarus in 
which what killed him was his own hybris in not following the advice 
of his wise father to keep his course in the middle between sun and 
earth, Breughel seems to insist on this hybris: he shows us, not so 
much the unconcern of space with Icarus, but rather the contrast 
between the normal rewarding activities of man (plowing, pastur- 
ing, sea-faring represented as going on before our eyes) and Icarus’ 


® Mr. Gilman himself finds it “misleading to claim that Rojas intended to re- 
fer to this theme.” If this should mean that the author was unconsciously driven 
to mention Dedalus because the theme of Icarus was in his mind, such Freudianism 
avant la-letire would simply be a gratuitous and improvable assumption on the 
part of the modern critic. 
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hybris of flying uncautiously which has already found its punishment. 
Moreover, space in this painting has none of the uncanny existential 
connotations of a potential killer which were suggested to Mr. Gil- 
man by the phrase ayre ageno y estrafio in the acrostic verses—but on 
the contrary has a dreamy soft atmospheric quality (Jedlicka, Pieter 
Brueghel,? 1946, p. 452, who studied the original, speaks of the 
“weiche atmosphirische” quality of space which distinguishes this 
particular painting from other Breughels, quoting also a French 
critic who said: “Impression d’artiste et réverie de poéte ont crée 
le large estuaire’’”). 

On the other side of the comparison, in the scenes dealing with 
Melibea’s fall from the agotea™ and the earlier fall of Calisto from the 
ladder there is not to be found the slightest explicit mention of 
‘space’ although obviously any fall happens in space. In the play 
the motive for Melibea’s plunge to death is stated twice explicitly 
(by Melibea herself before her death and by her father afterwards: 


it is her desire, similar to that of Hero, to die the same death as her 
lover). 


1%” After having written these lines I asked the master of iconography, Professor 
Erwin Panofsky, for his opinion about the meaning of the Breughel picture. Here 
is his answer : “So far as I can see, Breughel wanted to represent a landscape with 
mythological staffage, and for this staffage he selected the Icarus story as told by 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, VIII. This very selection, of course, can be interpreted as 
revealing his innate pessimism : in a landscape beautiful and sunlit by definition he 
staged a tragedy. On the other hand, the one leg of Icarus sticking out of the 
water is, in my opinion, one of his bitterly humorous motifs. On the whole he 
kept very literally to Ovid. In fact, the much-discussed peasant looking up from 
his plow as well as the shepherd with his flocks is a literal illustration of Meta- 
morphoses, VIII, 216 ff., and has, I think, no metaphysical implications. It has, 
however, a moral. Ovid makes his plowman, ‘stiva innixus,’ a witness to the 
flight of Daedalus and Icarus before the catastrophe and makes him admire them 
‘as if they were gods’ (credidit esse deos). Breughel retains the Ovidian motif but 
inserts it into a description of the catastrophe itself, thereby implying that 
Daedalus and Icarus were not gods but all too human and apt to come to grief if 
their amibitions flew too high, while the modest life of shepherd and plowman goes 
on. This, then, is, in my opinion, all I can read out of or into Breughel’s Fall of 
Icarus: a mythological incident illustrated verbatim after Ovid, interpreted, how- 
ever, as a warning against hybris (superbia)—whereby this warning (and this is 
where the humorist comes out) is conveyed in such a fashion that we become 
conscious of the notorious fact that there is only one step from the sublime to the 
rediculous.” In this “humorous” interpretation our painting appears still further 
removed from the tragic atmosphere of Melibea’s suicide. Quod erat demonstran- 
dum: Rojas’ scene and Breughel’s painting are incommensurable. 

1 This acotea is called by Mr. Gilman “not only an instrument of death but 
also a point of view (in the primary sense of the word).” Pun! 
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As to 2), it is true that the two dimensions of space and distance 
(about the latter see under 3) are represented together in Melibea’s 
death scene, but in the Breughel painting we find only distance (we 
can only infer height from the fact that Icarus has fallen). 

As to 3), the detail of the ships is brought in by Rojas, not in 
order to dwell on the ‘‘Fortune of the seas”’ or the “alien” fascination 
of space” or the ayre ageno, but in order to show the cunning with 
which Melibea executes the plan of suicide she set for herself im- 
mediately after Calisto’s death: her father had suggested that she 
repose on a river bank (‘vamos a ver los frescos ayres de la ribera’’) 
and Melibea simulates acceptance of this proposal, only slightly 
modifying it by proposing to go to the agotea (“Vamos donde man- 
dares. Subamos, sefior, a la acgotea alta, porque desde alli goze de 
la deleytosa vista de los navios’’), but instructing her servant to pre- 
vent her father from climbing up to the tower—from which she 
then will punge to death. The only element in common between 
this scene and Breughel’s painting is that both testify to the con- 
temporary delight in wide sea-scapes, but this is a far cry from 
“space as a cause of death.”” The mention of ‘ships’ in Melibea’s 
speech (which is a cunning device of hers) is not in the least “‘clari- 
fied” by the painting, only obscured by what I would call a signal 


example of pseudo-Wd6lfflinian ‘“‘wechselseitige Verdunkelung der 
Kinste.”’ 


III. pp. 144 seqq. 
[After having analysed Melibea’s last monologue] we are now ready to 
return to Calisto’s soliloquy and to its attempted answer to the con- 
ditioning of life by time and space. Having understood at last the 
terrible inexorability of the physical universe, Calisto reacts in a way 
which reveals the central thematic conflict of La Celestina: 


Pero ti, dulce ymaginacién, ti que puedes me acorre. Trae a mi fantasfa 
la presencia angélica de aquella ymagen luziente; buelue a mis oydos 
el suaue son de sus palabras, aquellos desufos sin gana, aquel apdrtate 
alld, sefior, no llegues a mf; aquel no seas descortés, que con sus rubi- 
cundos labrios via sonar; aquel no quieras mi perdicién, que de rato en 
rato proponia; aquellos amorosos abracos entre palabra e palabra, aquel 
soltarme y prenderme, aquel huir e llegarse, aquellos agucarados besos, 


12 The epithet ‘alien,’ originally derived from the passage in the prologue, has 
now acquired with Mr. Gilman a proliferating capacity: earlier he spoke of the 
‘alien night,’ now we hear of an ‘alien fascination of space.’ While I grant that 
space may be alien I fail to understand what ‘alien fascination’ means. 
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aquella final salutacién con que se me despidié. jCon quanta pena salié 
por su boca! jCon qudntos desperezos! jCon qudntas lagrimas, que 
parescian granos de aljofar, que sin sentir se le cayan de aquellos claros 
e resplandecientes ojos! (XIV, 129) 


In this brief “recherche des [sic!] temps perdus’’ Calisto—like Proust 
for Albertine—recreates from memory and imagination a segment of 
existence more gratifying than the agonizing exposure to dimensions of 
an instant before. Love, as a sentiment, has furnished him with its own 
duration—a duration into which he may retreat from the bleak perspec- 
tive of the cosmos. The answer is now clear: if physical space and time 
are conditions of human life, that life has in turn its own variety of time 
and space. And it is a variety which is neither “‘ageno’’ nor “estrafio.”’ 
Furthermore, this second space and time (space-time actually) is one 
of which the individual is sentimentally aware, precisely because it is 
replete not with facts but with sheer value. It may readily be related 
to Bergson’s “durée.” 

In commenting on the style of the above passage we may notice its 
basic resemblance to that already designated as sentimental—to that of 
Areusa in her imaginative expression of the experiences of freedom and 
servitude [IX, 40-43]. There is the same lack of logical sequence and 
the same substitution of an evaluative ordering, a mounting of sentiment 
to its own climax. There is even a similar use of fragments of imaginary 
dialogue as well as expansion of single references into repetitive pluralities. 
But there is also one major difference: Areusa imagines her two situations 
for life in the present tense, while Calisto remembers his experience in 
the imperfect, the classic tense of duration. The rendezvous with Melibea 
exists neither in an irrevocable past nor in an imaginary present but 
rather in the time of experience and continuing value—a time which is 
at once (and neither) present and past. As Proust says in his extra- 
ordinary discussion of Flaubert’s style: 


‘Cet imparfait si nouveau dans la littérature change entiérement l’aspect 
des choses et des étres. . . . Cet imparfait sert 4 rapporter non seule- 
ment les paroles mais toute la vie des gens. L’éducation sentimentale 
est un long rapport de toute une vie, sans que les personnages prennent 
pour ainsi dire une part active a |’action.’ 


It is not love, in and of itself, which Calisto opposes to dimensions but 
love as a sentiment and as an authentic experience in its own duration. 
As the major sentiment of the work—as the primary experience of 
almost all the characters—it can furnish its own inner defence against a 
Fortune which has become time and space. Thus, although La Celestina 
is more a faillite sentimentale than an éducation sentimentale, Calisto and 
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the others can at times take refuge in an imperfect comparable to that 
of Flaubert and Proust. 


Here the mention of Bergsonian categories" may perhaps be justi- 
fied since the lover himself in that “instant before” referred to by 
Gilman contrasts clock-time with his one feeling for time: ‘jO 
espacioso relox, aun te vea yo arder en bivo fuego de amor!’’— 
although by a less pretentiously philosophical approach one would 
simply recognize here the age-old topos of all lovers waiting for the 
hour of the tryst: ‘if only the hands of the clock would move more 
quickly!’ and would emphasize not so much dreary existentialistic 
anachronisms such as the “terrible inexorability of the physical 
universe,” “the bleak perspectives of the cosmos’ or—again—the 
“ayre ageno y estrafio,” but rather the healthy well-orderedness of 
the universe which it is foolish to oppose (Calisto says: “‘;Qué pido. 
loco, sin sufrimiento? Lo que jamds fué o puede ser’’—as usual 
with Rojas’ characters, the fool while acting foolishly judges his 
foolishness). 

But if one may admit d la rigueur the categories of Bergson for 
“that instant before,’”’ what has Proust to do in the passage with 


3 In a note to this section, Mr. Gilman confesses his qualms at applying con- 
temporary philosophy to older texts, but in general he appears satisfied with the 
attitude video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. I should like to establish once 
and for ever a “negative reading-list’’ (that is a list of books not to be read) for our 
younger scholars who deal with older literature: 


Buber Freud Scheler 

Bergson Heidegger Spengler 

Dilthey Ortega Unamuno 
Sartre 


Mr. Gilman’s habit of telescoping historical climates has led him to strange cou- 
plings that produce “vertigo” in any reader acquainted with history, such as 
“Quevedo and Heidegger,” “‘Calderén and Strindberg,” “Juan de Valdés and 
L. Spitzer’; to telescoped sentences such as (p. 219) “If we are to believe Max 
Scheler the potentialities of her [i.e. of Areusa, a character in the play] . . . in 
terms of value discovery had not been realized completely” (has Max Scheler 
written about La Celestina?) ; to quotations in Spanish of French sentences and 
names: on pp. 74 sequ. we find repeatedly quotations of the type ‘‘Bergson’s 
doctrine that ‘la vida se hace viviendo’” (if Mr. Gilman read Bergson in Spanish 
translation why does he not translate that slogan back into French—or into plain 
English?) ; on pp. 142-3 the male protagonist of the Old French Tristan and Iseult 
romance appears repeatedly in the form that would be fitting for a Spanish publica- 
tion: Tristén (and not only when he bases himself on writings of Menéndez y 
Pelayo, but also when he quotes a French writer, Denis de Rougemont). In such 
cases ‘linguistic vertigo’ grips the reader. 
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which Mr. Gilman is concerned? After all only a minimum of 
memory is required for a lover to recall the long-desired consumma- 
tion which had occurred only last night, not any reconstructive 
memory on the scale of Proust’s who evoked artistically, in addition 
to events that happened to him personally, the lives of many con- 
temporaries of his, a whole society, a civilization truly “‘lost”’ in the 
abyss of time. What, more specifically, has the devious personality 
of Albertine to do here, in the evocation by Calisto of a Melibea 
whose passionate response to his own love is without any shadow of 
falsity? Did Calisto sit at the bedside of Melibea asleep, happy to 
achieve a sham-possession of her body because her soul was irrevo- 
cably alien and impregnable for him? How then was Mr. Gilman 
led to bring in the author of A la recherche du temps perdu? Because 
Proust was the author not only of A la recherche, but of an article 
on Flaubert’s use of the imperfect with which Gilman believes to 
have found a parallel in the sentence of the soliloquy under discus- 
sion! Mr. Gilman has indeed remembered that Proust, in this fol- 
lowed by Thibaudet, had brilliantly pointed out that with the author 
of the Education sentimentale the rendering both of speeches and 
thoughts by the pseudo-objective imperfect (not having Proust’s 
article at hand I am quoting examples from Madame Bovary drawn 
from Thibaudet: f. ex. ‘Au galop de quatre chevauz, elle était em- 
portée depuis huit jours vers un pays nouveau,” the imperfect giving 
reality to a dream of Emma Bovary’s) and of historical events by the 
descriptive imperfect (f. ex. in the same passage: l’enfant se mettait 
& tousser dans son berceau—the movement of the child interrupts 
Emma’s dream, but is nonetheless rendered in the same imperfect) 
a total change of aspect in fictional narrative was involved: the 
events of the story (whether Education sentimentale or Madame 
Bovary) reflect a certain passivity or dreaminess of the protagonists. 
Thus after the first telescoping by Mr. Gilman of the author of the 
Education sentimentale with that of the article on the imperfect we 
witness a second telescoping: it is now Flaubert who is drawn into 
the orbit of the Celestina. But where do we find any Flaubertian 
transposition (of the type l’enfant se mit d tousser into . . . se 
mettait) in the Celestina passage in question or, indeed, any innova- 
tion in the use of the Spanish (or Romance) imperfect? Calisto is 
here evoking durative or iterative actions in the past and for this 
the imperfect is the only tense possible. Nor is our passage limited 
to imperfects: it contains also preterites used for “punctual” action 
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(aquella final salutacién con que se me despidiéd . . . , jcon quanta 
pena salié por la boca, untransposed into imperfects in the Flaubert 
manner). The whole passage shows us an alternation of (descrip- 
tive) imperfects and (punctual) preterites which could serve in any 
elementary grammar as classical examples for the demonstration of 
the conventional Spanish tense usage of preterite vs. imperfect. It 
simply does not do to state 





a) in a passage of the Celestina a past is evoked as if in a dream; 

b) imperfects are used in that evocation; 

c) Flaubert often transposes preterites into imperfects for ‘‘dream effects’’; 
d) ergo: La Celestina uses Flaubertian syntax. 


What logical process has dictated to Mr. Gilman the concessive 
sentence: “although La Celestina is more a faillite sentimentale than 
an éducation sentimentale Calisto and others . . . [can use the im- 
perfect of Flaubert ]’’ I am unable to fathom nor can I condone the 
pointless play on words involved. 

Mr. Gilman’s powers of association lead him also to compare . 
with Calisto’s soliloquy Areusa’s speech in terms of tense usage. 
He admits that Areusa presents the life of serfdom in the present 
tense, whereas Calisto’s evocation of the rendez-vous with Melibea 
on the previous night appears in the imperfect (+ perfect, I would 
add). But how else should a dissertation on the habitual features of 
serfdom be presented except in the present, the tense that serves for 
all timelessly true statements? ‘“Servant-girls know neither pleas- 
ure nor love’ is no more surprising than “‘cows eat grass.”” What 
Gilman has done twice in the paragraphs quoted is to confuse first 
langue with parole, and then to discover thoughts of his own inven- 
tion in the author’s syntax (“in its own duration,” etc.) disregarding 
sober, age-old distinctions that Romance (indeed Indo-European) 
syntax puts at the disposal of any author. In addition, it is not true 
that Areusa’s speech represents only “sentiment covered by a shred 
of grammar” (p. 25): this speech, in spite of its passionate tone, its 
accumulation of examples, etc., is utterly grammatical: even the 
reported fragmentary pieces of dialogue between haughty mistress 
and lowly servant are highly stylized, composed, that is, according 
to one recurrent pattern: question + insult in the vocative: ,Adé 
vas, tiftosa? {Qué haziste, vellaca? {Porque comiste esto, golosa? etc. 

As a result of the close analysis of each of the three selections 
which contain basic tenets of the author about the art of La Celestina 
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(its ‘dialogic’ character, its ‘theme’ of the space-that-kills, its repre- 
sentation of love as ‘durée’) the reader’s confidence in the validity of 
the treatment of his subject matter by Mr. Gilman must have been 
shaken. There is evident in the whole book first of all a lack of 
self-criticism!® which must mean also an avoidance of the potential 
criticism by others: was the author, who has always had the privilege 
of living in distinguished centers of learning, unable to discuss his 
categories and their formulation with fellow scholars uncommitted 
to his habits of thought who would have warned him against tele- 
scoping of ideas, loose associations, overinterpretation, hazardous 
new word coinages,'* in fine who would have voiced objections from 


“On page 159 Mr. Gilman discovers two types of doctrinal dialogue, the 
medieval one which he calls “‘vertical’”’ ( a dialogue between a human being and a 
superior allegorical figure, for instance Dame Philosophy in Boethius) and the 
Petrarchan one which is “horizontal’’ (for instance a dialogue between parts of the 
human soul: reason and the passions). But if he had consulted H. Walter’s book 
on das mittelalterliche Streitgedicht he would have seen that the horizontal dialogue 
is as common-place in the Middle Ages as the vertical one. 

18 The author tells us (p. 119) that he owes his interpretations to an “intuitive 
revelation,” “an intuition emerging from love and the possession of many read- 
ings”: we miss here a reference to logic and criticism as tools for the scholar; he 
speaks as a poet would. 

As a “negative motto” for the literary critic (parallel to the ‘‘negative reading 
list”’ proposed in note 13) I would propose the following observation of Unamuno 
about his “‘poetic I”: “Cuando me produzco légicamente no soy ‘yo’; es el con- 
denado catedritico de quien soy poseido; y, en cambio, respiro a mis anchas 
cuando puedo volar por las regiones nebulosas del pensamiento protoplasmico, sin 
ideas, ni conceptos definidos, por aquellas esferas en que se funden el sentimiento, 
la fantasia y la razén, en que se amalgama la Metafisica y la Poesia” (quoted 
NRFH, IX, 407). This, a superb program for a poet (or at least, for an Una- 
muno, not for a Valéry), is at the other pole from the one that should be valid for 
the critic: for him it is very good not to forget his status of a ’d—ed professor’ 
(condenado catedrdtico) : a professor of philology, that is, who, since philology deals, 
in the definition of August Béckh, with “the cognizance of the already cognized,” 
must respect logical categories. 

16 Mr. Gilman’s use of the English language, sometimes disconcerting from a 
grammatical point of view, somehow mirrors the’anarchy of thought that pervades 
the whole book. Note the strange word-forms correctable (p. 179), authorial (p. 
201), portentious (p. 226: does he mean ‘portentous’ or ‘pretentious’?) ; the strange 
constructions “[he decides] to continue his affair with Melibea from in hiding’ 
(p. 174), “unlike Malherbe, Rojas’ solution ... is .. . additive’ (p. 34), 
“exile of the romances of chivalry was the only intention’’ (of Cervantes, p. 120); 
“apart from the dialogue of its pronouncement, each such topic tends to set itself 
up as a minor thesis”; the many cases of what our ancestors would have called 
catachresis : “the few deletions are overwhelmed by the additions” (p. 35), “‘a wind- 
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the point of view of common sense and common knowledge? Sensi- 
tivity for aesthetic values, associative and imaginative powers, 
learning, the striving toward synthesis, all of them invaluable gifts 
for a scholar in the humanities, come to naught unless built upon a 
solid ground of average human experience. The critic of a literary 
work of art—in this different from the creator of art—should allow 
his own “irrational senses” to intervene only after all rational ob- 
servation has been exhausted. Goethe’s adage: ‘“Willst du ins 
Unendliche schreiten, geh nur im Endlichen nach allen Seiten!’’ is 
still true today. Unfortunately, uncontrolled irrationalism (that is 
irrationalism at the bottom, not as a coronation of the mental archi- 
tecture erected by the critic) is a flaw of much of what passes today 
for literary criticism in America: it is often as though the nation’s 
academic youth, loath of America’s reputation as “materialistic” or 
“matter-of-fact,” wished to show the world that it can be at least as 
unreasonable as the Germans who have often excelled in what their 
own phrase calls so aptly ‘‘das Gras wachsen héren’’—a sad result of 
misdirected national self-criticism by which the nation may lose its 
traditional American virtues with no perceptible gain to counter- 
balance the loss. This reviewer, who twice in his life was associated 
with irrationalistic movements of rebellion against stale patterns 
of academic scholarship, with schools, that is, which proclaimed that 
literary works of art are art (with the German rebellion of the 20° 
against “positivism” and, in America, with the protest in the 40° 
against the “historical school’’), knows also of the pitfalls that lie in 
wait for the new schools: the older ones taught things that were in 
the main true, but perhaps irrelevant for the work of art, the new 
ones, in their search for relevance, are in danger of teaching things 
untrue, or half-true or unprovable (and thus ultimately irrelevant). 
If I must chose between any old-fashioned, but first-rate positivist 
whose aesthetic creed may be unsophisticated and crude, but who 
knows the exact meaning of his technical terminology, is able to 
handle textual, historical and linguistic questions and to focus his 
undivided attention on a particular problem at the time, and a con- 
temporary ambitious creator of new bold apergus and new termin- 


fall which invalidates a long picture of ‘virtue’” (p. 177), [a style] “which rends, 
penetrates and pursues from image to image’’—in all of which the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the author in the misuse of his native’ tongue is most frightening for a 
sober reader: it is as though the momentum engineered by the “intuitive revela- 
tion’”’ the author claims to possess (cf. note 15) dispensed him from observing the 
laws of the common language. 
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ology behind which vagueness of thought, hazy associations and 
verbalism are hidden, I definitely would prefer today the former. 
This was also the last stand taken by a great master of literary criti- 
cism who has left us in these days: Ernst Robert Curtius. 

I have often been asked why I devote so much of my efforts to 
“destructive criticism.”” The answer is that I believe that, in the 
discipline of Philology as in the sciences, the ultimate goal, however 
more arduous its attainment or approximation, must be Truth and 
that the failure to expose contentment with half-truths or non-truths 
would amount to a conspiracy of silence against that noble discipline. 

cf « . 


With the death of E. R. Curtius perhaps the greatest scholar in com- 
parative medieval Romance studies since Diez has gone: I have chosen 
deliberately the name of Diez as point of comparison because it could be 
said that Curtius’ book European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages is, 
so to speak, a comparative Romance grammar, a grammar, that is, of the 
medieval literatures, and I would insist on his scholarship rather than on 
his post-World War I (critical, or critical-political) réle as an arbiter 
elegantiarum equal to Thomas Mann, T. 8. Ellot and Ortega. The sud- 
den resurgence in Curtius, the elegant critic of modernity, of the philo- 
logical vein and of the medievalism which he had learned to cultivate in 
his youth under the aegis of the positivist Gréber, is one of the greatest 
puzzles for the observer of his extraordinary literary career. In my 
review of Curtius’ great book (AJPh 70 [1949], 426) I attempted to 
formulate and solve this problem in the following manner: 


‘How should we explain, in the later work of a great scholar and critic, 
the repudiation of his earlier work: the prophet of a new Europe become 
‘a prophet turned backward,’ a historian of the Europeanism of the 
Middle Ages; the aesthetic and cultural critic become a philologist; the 
acolyte of Bergson’s intuitionism and of Scheler’s phenomenology become 
a ‘neopositivist’? The obvious political explanation (that under the Nazi 
regime a European point of view on [modern ] cultural questions was dan- 
gerous) is too superficial: the change in Curtius had come from within. 
As early as 1932, he had become aware of the ‘perils’ for the German mind 
which lay in its too easy, too lovingly-fostered irrationalism that was able 
to engender a barbarous movement such as Hitlerism. With his flair for 
the duty of the hour, Curtius turned toward ‘solid philology’ and toward 
medieval philology where sobriety and discipline of mind had reached 
their greatest triumphs. . . . I even suspect that Curtius may have be- 
come surfeited, not only with the vague intuitionism of his fellow Ger- 
mans, but with his own, his own cultural speculation and his journalistic 
vein, and I distinctly sense in his new disillusioned attitude a bitter note 
of iconoclasm directed against himself, a will to matter-of-fact, ascetic, 
philological aridity, as if to chastize his former nature.” 
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In a tribute to Curtius recently written by Friedrich Sieburg I read the 
prophecy that the Germans will forever reject Curtius’ concept of the 
Roman, universalistic tendencies that form the basis of European liter- 
ature to which, as he hoped, the Germans should find an ‘harmonious 
access”: “But Germany,” says Sieburg, “neither wishes to find this access 
nor has ever wished to have it. She finds herself most at home in those 
deeper strata [of the human soul] where the fluid element has not yet 
felt the desire to become form, not in those regions where civilization and 
universality are inseparable from the [human] mind. With us the dark 
birth has more significance than the already formed.’’ My question is: 
will the Americans of today, too, prefer the “dark birth” to the clear 
contours of form? 

I may mention here the memorable fact, important for the Hispanist, 
that the first indication of Curtius’ reawakened sense for comparative 
philology and for the universalistic, Roman heritage in the Romance 
literatures came in the form of a Hispanistic study, the article written in 
1932 (on the eve of the Nazi blackout, at the same time as the book 
Deutscher Geist in Gefahr) and entitled Jorge Manrique und der Kaiser- 
gedanke: in that article that presupposed years of collection of material, 
Curtius chose to deal simply with the “catalogue of pious Roman em- 
perors”’ in Jorge’s Coplas as a historical fact, as a pattern of thinking re- 
traceable to antiquity and wide-spread in European medieval literatures. 
And since that time Curtius has consistently driven home to us the idea 
that many of the so-called “‘baroque’”’ features of siglo de oro literature, 
and also much of what is called “typically Spanish” in that literature, is 
only a continuation of much older inter-Romance or Latin trends. As I 
wrote, l.c., p. 428: ““When the seventeenth-century writer Gracidn’s con- 
cepts of ingenio and concepto are retraced to a passage of the fifth-century 
writer Martianus Capella in which their Latin equivalents ingenium and 
conceptus are found side by side, one feels as though the world-clock stood 
still: man appears here as a being consisting in continuity.”’ While this 
neo-positivistic Kontinuitétsdenken" is surely not the only category that 
should be used in treating literary works of art (cf. my reservations, p. 
428 seq.), it does offer to the scholar in Spanish literature a frame-work 
with which he should be familiar before he indulges in subjective specula- 
tion. History never stands still, but the truth of continuity is as great 
as the truth of change and it may take all the finesse of the literary scholar 
to recognize just what in the divers phenomena he is treating is due to the 
continuity of history (f. inst. in the case of La Celestina, to recognize the 
continuation, or revival, of that ancient rhetoric which was Curtius’ great 
theme). 


Leo SpITzER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


17 A term I owe to Professor Hugo Friedrich. 
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VERBAL AND CONCEPTUAL PARALLELS 
IN THE PLAYS OF ALARCON 


N Juan Ruiz de Alarcén’s Las paredes oyen,' the hero, don Juan, 
tells his servant, Beltran, that “a un poeta le esté mal/ no variar ; 
que el caudal/ se muestra en no repetir.”” There is, of course, no 
compelling reason for a dramatic poet to take his own advice, and 
Alareén didn’t. He repeated himself ad libitum. An examination 
of the Alarconian repetitions, the circumstances under which they 
occur, and the way they are handled, may throw some light on 
Alarcén’s thought and technique. 

Admittedly, much of Alarcén’s repetition is due to the formulistic 
nature of the comedia, since ready for synthesis were dozens of stock 
situations and characters, and, more important for us here, hun- 
dreds of stock octosyllables. Alarecén did not reach for the handy 
phrase any more often than did his contemporaries. His plays may 
abound in such lines as ‘‘a furia me provoco,” “‘después de tan triste 
historia,”’ “pues con tan justa demanda,” “‘agora sales con eso,”’ and 
“sin que los limites pase,”’ but so do the plays of Lope, Tirso, Vélez, 
and the rest.2 Alarc6n also avails himself of current syntactic pat- 
terns popularized by other poets. Thus, in one play we find the 
sort of hyperbaton liked especially by Géngora, “‘en este pues, que 
veis, albergue chico,” in another, ‘esta que veis, obscura casa, 

1 Hereafter all references to Alarcén’s plays will be by abbreviated title, and 
to the proper page of volume XX of the BAE. 

2 The repetition of single lines is of less importance than that of longer pas- 
sages in which both the verbal and conceptual similarities can be seen. We may 
note ‘“Aytidamele a tener” in Paredes (60c) and Todo (123c); “‘viva quien vence 
es refrdn’”’ in Tejedor (400a) and Semejante (71a); “el que no espera, no alcanza”’ 
in Mudarse (105b) and Todo (127b), and “Nunca alcanza quien no espera” in 
Semejante (74c) ; “innumerable interés” in Quien mal anda (217a) and No hay mal 
(179c); “encontrados pareceres” in Paredes (49b) and Mudarse (107a); “ya tu 
tardanza acusaba” in Ganar (341b), and “ya acusaba vuestra ausencia” in Paredes 
(48a) ; ‘‘didle con su misma flor” in Mudarse (117c), and “‘dar con la misma flor’ 
in Engafia (160b) ; “desconfia/ de ablandar tu esquiveza” in Tejedor (404c), and 
“‘desconfio/ de vencer la esquiveza”’ in Prueba (435c) ; “de un abismo en otro doy” 
in No hay mal (180b), and “de un abismo en otro das” in Cueva (97a); “jserds 


firme en la mudanza?”’ in Paredes (52a), and “‘sélo sabe ser firme en Ja mudanza’”’ 
in Prueba (444a). 
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chica,” and in a third, “deste que veis preciso mandamiento.” 
However, this pattern was used by all, and, while threadbare, was 
so much a part of the fabric of poetry that the line Lope intended as 
a reductio ad absurdum—‘‘Inés, tus bellos ya me matan ojos’’—must 
have seemed less a lampoon than one more tired imitation.’ 

The kinds of repetition referred to above are not our concern. 
Neither is repetition in plot.‘ Alareén showed no special tendency 
to rework his own story line. He was by no means unoriginal, 
either, in style, and in spite of the limitations imposed by the pre- 
scription for the comedia there stands out the sculptural, Sallustian 
nature of the Alarconian line, as unmistakable as the sober, pre- 
ceptive undertone of Alarconian ideology. I am afraid that there 


has been too uncritical an acceptance of the theory of the “Imper- 
sonality of the Comedia,” and perhaps we may digress a moment to 


warn against making too much of it. 
The comedia, true enough, was built according to a formula, and 
it possessed many of what we may call interchangeabie parts, but 


* Better, as a reply to squelch the affected speaker, was the sarcastic ‘Elegante 
hablastesmente”’ which, says Correas (ed. 1924, p. 566a), served “‘de reprender el 
hablar trocado, para refrnos de la gerigonza e intrincamiento de algunos que se 
precian de no ser entendidos.”” While technically perhaps still hyperbaton, such 
phrases, and Quevedo’s “Quien quisiera ser culto en sélo un dia/ la jeri aprenderd 
gonza siguiente . . .” (BAE, XXIII, 482a), approximate, jocular nature and all, 
the “sandwich words’”’ described by H. L. Mencken in The American Language: 
Supplement I (N. Y., 1945), p. 683, and especially n. 2, referring to Harold Went- 
worth’s article in Philological Studies. 

‘ We need not stop to consider in detail repetitions of more extended common- 
places. Alarcén has his share, e.g., “Acabad, pues, que mi vida/ pende sélo de un 
cabello” in Verdad (330b), and in Manganilla (305a), “Abrevia ; que de un cabello/ 
esté mi vida pendiente.” See also Duefio (274b) and Amistad (294c) for ‘poner 
un clavo a la rueda de la fortuna”; Ganar (341la) and Duefio (274c) for honor as 
“cristal puro/ que se enturbia del aliento.”” Cueva (96b) and Mudarse (104c, 
116a) offer the definition of a friend as “mitad del alma,” the Horatian ‘‘animae 
dimidium meae” (Odes, I, iii, 8). Cf. Shakespeare’s “Renowned Titus, more than 
half my soul” (Titus Andronicus, 1.i.373) and, for other appearances of the idea, 
attributed by some to Pythagoras, A. Otto, Die Sprichwérter und sprichworter- 
lichen Redensarten der Rémer (Leipzig, 1890), p. 25. Modern editions of Alarcén’s 
plays sometimes point out parallel passages. I have consulted and am indebted 
to Alfonso Reyes’ ed. of Verdad and Paredes for Clds. Cast. (Madrid, 1918) ; John 
M. Hill and Mabel M. Harlan’s ed. of No hay mal in Cuatro Comedias (N. Y., 1941), 
a model anthology now (only temporarily, let us hope) out of print; and F. O. 
Reed and F. Eberling’s ed. of Prueba (N. Y., 1928). On repetition of plot see 
C. E. Anibal, “Observations on La estrella de Sevilla,” HR, I (1934), 24; Gerald 
E. Wade, “Tirso’s Self-Plagiarism in Plot,” HR, IV (1936), 55-65; E. H. Templin, 
“Another Instance of Tirso’s Self-Plagiarism,” HR, V (1937), 176-180. 
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within the formula there was plenty of room for the development of 
an original and individual approach to dramatic material. The 
best dramatists were aware of this. We may smile when we recall 
how Cotarelo would often, on the basis of style, enthusiastically 
identify as jewels in the crown of Lope de Vega plays that later 
turned out to be hack work by, say, Sigler de Huerta or Pedro 
Rosete. We may agree with Morley and Bruerton that “a scholar 
specializing in a particular dramatist can recognize his pet author’s 
style in many a doubtful comedia.”*> And we may not even care to 
deny George Meredith’s statement that the Spanish Golden Age 
drama was so stylized that it could be presented by a company of 
ballet dancers. But when all is said and done there remains some- 
thing that distinguishes one dramatist from another, the proper and 
essential nature of the artist, his “angle of vision,’ in the phrase of 
Professor Sypher.’ It is a quality, not always diagnostic, but ever- 
present. It pervades syntax, it motivates vocabulary, it animates 
orthoepy. At times it is fugitive to the point of being misleading, 
but in the high moments of a great artist it can be determinant. It 
resides in the kaleidoscopic vigor of Tirso de Molina, in his fleeting 
prefigurations of the Ibsen heroine, in the dirty, vital, livery-stable 
humor of his clowns. It resides in the fluid, supple grace of Lope de 
Vega, in his unique love of and eye for nature, in the outpouring of 
his unpremeditated art. It resides in the jovial gusto of Vélez de 
Guevara’s attack, in his noisy, Grand Guignol spectacles, in the 
tongue-in-cheek heroics of his windy supermen. Finaily, it resides 
in the oratorios of Calderén’s soliloquies, in the pedagogical precise- 
ness of the logic that condemns his tragic victims, in the virtuoso 
complexities of his plots.*® 


5S. Griswold Morley and Courtney Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s 
Comedias (N. Y., 1940), p. 42. 

6 An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit (London, 1919), p. 56. 
First printed in the April, 1877, number of the New Quarterly Magazine. 

7 Wylie Sypher, Four Stages of Renaissance Style (Garden City, N. Y., 1955 
[A Doubleday Anchor Original]), p. 13. 

8 We may refrain from mentioning the much-touted philosophy of Calderén. 
Spaniards have always been tempted to claim three or four philosophers for their 
Parnassus. They should resist the temptation. Calderén at times appears to 
indulge in ontological speculation but on closer examination all we find is dogma— 
cadenced, sonorous, but dogma still. It is no more to be considered philosophy, 
although it is easier on the ear, than is the appalling nonsense of Jaime Balmes, 
another and more recent candidate for the philosopher’s toga. 
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To return to Alarc6én, what concerns us is not the clichés or the 
commonplace syntactic patterns, but the similarities in idiom, the 
self-plagiarism of phrase, the verbal parallels, and the conceptual 
analogues. They are many, whether more or fewer than in the case 
of other dramatists it would take a comparative statistical study to 
ascertain. Only infrequently do they occur within the same play, 
but they leap to the eye when one reads straight through the 
author’s dramatic output. Considering the small number of plays 
that Alarc6én wrote, the large number of repetitions would suggest 
that, for whatever reason, he suffered from some limitations upon his 
poetic, even his ideological, repertory. When, in one play, a situa- 
tion developed similar to that in another play already on the boards 
or in print, there seems to have been a tendency to resolve it in 
poetic and conceptual terms similar to those already used. Thus, 
in No hay mal (182c), Constanza despairs of consoling Leonor: 


Leon. De suerte, Constanza, estoy 
que me falta el sufrimiento. 

Const. En tan justo sentimiento, 
ningtin consuelo te doy. 


Similarly, in Tejedor (403c) : 


Da. Ana: Florinda, de suerte estoy 
que me falta el sufrimiento. 
Flor. En tan justo sentimiento, 
ningin remedio te doy. 


And Inés, in Semejante (76a), tells dofia Ana, “ningtin consejo te 
doy.’’”” 


* T have pointed out elsewhere (HR, XV [1947], 378-384) Alarcén’s repetition 
of the idea that amor and fortuna are similar, and that pimping is an “oficio de 
discretos.” 

1 An interesting inversion of concept within the same language pattern is 
shown in No hay mal (180b) and Pechos (412c). In the first, Beltran asks why 
don Juan did not arrange with don Ramiro for a match between the latter’s daugh- 
ter and himself. Don Juan explains: 

por fineza mayor 
quise alcanzar por amor 
lo que pude por concierto. 
In the second, Rodrigo asks the King why he does not arrange the wedding with 
Elvira’s father : 


declaraos con él, que es cierto 
que alcanzaréis por concierto 
lo que intentdis por amor. 
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Even more striking are passages in Prueba (435b) and Examen 
(479a). In the first dofia Blanca’s servant, Lucia, reports on the 
wholly imaginary faults of don Juan. His servant, she says, told 
her that 

No es oro todo, Lucfa, 
lo que reluce, y secretos 
padece algunos defetos 
que sélo de mf conffa. 


Among the blemishes are “pantorrillas postizas” and “dientes 
postizos,” the latter of which “son causa de su mal olor.” In the 
second play dofia Blanca, to turn dofia Inés against the Marqués, 
has the maid, Clavela, plant a story with Inés’ escudero: 


No es oro todo, Beltran, 
lo que reluce, y secretos 
padece algunos defetos, 
aunque le veis tan galén. 


Among other things the Marqués “tiene una fuente,’”’ and “su mal 
aliento enoja.””™ 


An interesting aspect of Alarcén’s thought is shown in his reitera- 
tion of the idea, expressed in Mudarse (107b), that 


antes de intentar 
empresas tan peligrosas, 
tomar el pulso a las cosas 
es no quererlas errar. 


In Examen (472b) the Marqués says: 


quiérote advertir 
de que nadie ha de entendello 
hasta salir vencedor ; 
porque si quedo vencido, 
no quiero quedar corrido. 


1 The “mal aliento” recurs in Semejante (77c): 


Conden4ronla a juntar 

por siempre para escarmiento, 

a un hombre de mal aliento 

muy amigo de besar. 
Our contemporary hucksters, in alerting a grateful public to the terrors of halito- 
sis, are actually following Celestina, who told Lucrecia (ed. Cejador, I, 190): 
“darte he unos polvos para quitarte esse olor de la boca, que te huele un poco, que 
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And later,(477c), 


no quise publicar 
mi intento por no quedar 
corrido del mal suceso. 


Don Juan, in No hay mal (180b), feels the same way: 


Mostrése al principio dura 
Leonor; y quedar corrido 
tem{, si no era admitido. 


The feeling is Ricardo’s excuse for not declaring his love for Aurora, 
in Amistad (287b): 


Tem{ quedar desairado 

si della no era admitido; 
que se arrepiente corrido 
quien no alcanza declarado. 


Even el Anticristo, presumably immune to the politer feelings of the 
well-bred man, wants (327b) to talk to Soffa alone, 


por no arriesgar, 
si no venzo, mi opinién. 


Obviously, Otavio’s statement in Mudarse (103c) is accepted as 
axiomatic : 


el que acomete y no vence 
queda feo y desairado. 


The cautious, non-committal approach is reflected again in Rodrigo’s 
promise in Pechos (430a) : 


En cuanto al Conde, os ofrezeo 
intentallo, no alcanzallo. 


en el reyno no lo sabe fazer otro sino yo, e no ay cosa que peor en la muger parezca.”’ 
The “polvos” were probably the standard orris-root, but may well have been nut- 
meg, for Aranda says (Lugares comunes de conceptos, dichos, y sentencias en diuersas 
materias. Compuesto por el Licenciado Ioan de Aranda, vezino de Iaen [Sevilla, 
Juan de Leén, 1595], f. 220v°), “La nuez moscada corrige y quita el aliento he- 
diondo.” This opinion is supported by Andrés de Laguna’s commentary on Dios- 
corides, CXLI (Salamanca, Mathias Gast, 1570, p. 115), ‘“‘las nueces . . . sirven 
a las mesmas cosas que los clavos de especias . . . . Corrigen el anhelito hidion- 
do.” 
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Similarly don Fernando, in Examen (470a), says: 


El intentarlo os prometo, 
pero el conseguirlo, no. 


And don Juan, in Semejante (74b): 


A aleanzarlo no me obligo, 
a solicitarlo, si. 


From caution to secrecy is but a step, and in Paredes (45b) we read, 
“ty el secreto es importante”’ ; in Empefios (250c), “el secreto importa, 
Inés”; and in Amistad (299a), “que el secreto importa.’ 

Alarcén’s figurative language is a fertile source of phrase and 
thought parallels. A symbol or a conceit, a metaphor, a Virgilian 
simile, or an antithesis, once productive of applause, perhaps, will be 
repeated again and again, and usually repetition of the thought 
induces a repetition of the language." In Favores (4c), Garcfa has 
been away six years: 


y a sus esferas 
seis vueltas ha dado el sol 
mientras yo al mundo una vuelta. 


12 Some Alarconian heroes are not only cautious, but also susceptible to the 
consolations of logic: 


Ricardo: Aunque llegue a ver perdido 

el bien que agora alcancé, 

al menos no perderé 

el haberlo conseguido. 
Amistad (292c) 

y aunque venga a ver perdido 

el bien que llego a tener, 

no puedo nunca perder 

el bien de haberlo tenido 
Crueldad (458c) 

8 Secreto, “‘secrecy.”’ Serge Denis, Lexique du thédtre de J.R. de Alarcén 
(Paris, 1943), s.v. secreto, refers only to a passage in Verdad, where the meaning 
is “‘secretiveness,’’ and one in Prueba, where it is “‘secret.’’ 

14 The most frequently used figure in Alarcén is the exclamation “jGloria a 
Dios/ que llegamos al lugar!” These lines, or variants thereof like “jGracias a 
Dios/ que llegamos a la venta!” or expansions and adaptations like “jGloria a 
Dios que llego al puerto/ de combates tan prolijos!’”’ occur in eleven plays for a 
total of seventeen times. See Amistad (294b, 301b), Crueldad (458b), Desdichado 
(143c, 15lc, 156a), Empefios (251b), Favores (3c), Industria (25c, 28b, 35a), 
Manganilla (307b, 311c), Mudarse (115a), Paredes (53a), Quien mal anda (222c), 
and Semejante (70a). 
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In Paredes (44b), don Juan tells dofia Ana that he has loved her for 
two years: 


desde que la vez primera 
vi la luz de tu arrebol, 
dos veces la ha dado el sol 
a los signos de su esfera. 


Not to be outdone, the Conde, in Examen (483a), assures dofia 
Blanca 


que el sol ha iluminado 
dos veces ya los signos de su esfera 
después que arde en mi amor vuestro cuidado. 


This may or may not be more persuasive than what he has already 
told dofia Inés (473c): 


dos veces cubrié el suelo 
tierna flor y duro hielo 
después que por vos me abraso. 


In Crueldad (452a), Nufio says: 


Veintiocho inviernos han dado 
hielo al rio y nieve al prado 
después que al Asia pasé. 


And in Tejedor (412b) we read: 


Seis veces las corrientes del Oronte 
en hielo convirtié la invernal bruma.'5 


15 The last two figures are not basically different from the ‘‘many winters’ of 
what passes for the language of the noble red man among writings on Indian 
topics, from Hiawatha to the latest TV script on Cochise or his “innumerable 
progenie.” The measuring of time by “‘moons,” too, which we associate with 
Indian symbolism, was not neglected by Alarcén: 


Doce veces ha vestido 

Febo de luz a su hermana, 

después, hermosa dofia Ana, 

que me sujeté Cupido. 
Paredes (51b) 


See also Amistad (297b) and Culpa (195a, 197b). Such astronomical figures are not 
peculiar to Alarcén. Cf. Lope de Vega, El leal criado (Ac. N., VII, 177b), La 
selva confusa (Ac.N., [X, 352a) ; Juan de Villegas, Como se engafian los ojos (Difer- 
entes, XXV, 5a); and 
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A second of Alarcén’s time figures involves simultaneity—the 
end of one action is the beginning and cause of another. Dofia Ana, 
in Paredes (48c), says: 


hoy hace, Celia, tres afios 
que mi esposo, con sus dias, 
dié fin a mis alegrias, 

y dié principio a mis dafios. 


Similarly, in Crueldad (452b) Pedro says that Ramén 


did, con el fin de su vida, 
principio a mil disensiones. 


And, in Tejedor (397b), the Conde, asserts Garceran, 


quiere dar fin aquf 
a sus celos con mi vida."® 


Polix. Nine changes of the watery star hath been 
The shepherd’s note since we have left our throne 
Without a burden. 
The Winter’s Tale, 1.ii.1-3. 

Aside from the above, Alarcén shows the almost obligatory references to the 
Ptolemaic heavens; a ‘“‘crinado cometa . . . discurriendo Jas esferas”’ is found in 
both El Anticristo (361c) and Manganilla (317b) ; and a comparison of inequality, 
purposely ambiguous, is drawn between sol and estrella in Paredes (51c) when don 
Mendo, who does not want to antagonize either of the girls, writes in a letter which 
both Lucrecia and Ana will read, 


{Quién a la hermosa Diana 
trocara por una estrella? 


In Mudarse (101a) don Garcia says: 


Mas, Felix, después de vella 
Clara me ha de perdonar ; 
que era locura dejar 

tanto sol por una estrella. 


And in Industria (33a) dofia Blanca, taxing don Juan with loving dofia Sol, tells 
him he should not ask 


a una estrella favor 
cuando de un sol sois amante. 
Cf. also, Lope de Vega, Justas de Tebas (Ac.N., I, 258a). 

16 With these passages, cf., “Trouble came to my door on Wednesday evening 
when the fat man with the frightened eyes entered my life and simultaneously 
departed from his own.”” (Harold Q. Mansur, Suddenly a Corpse [N. Y., 1949], 
p. 1.) 
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Along with the paradoxical equation between principio and fin, 
Alarcén used, and abused, many other antitheses. In Duefo (271c) 


there appears 


Los instantes de tu ausencia 
trueco yo a siglos de infierno."’ 


And in Quien mal anda (224c), 


Los puntos de dilacién 
trueco yo a siglos de infierno.'* 


Too common, however, to justify extended citation are others such 
as medio vs. fin,” causa vs. efecto,” and naturaleza vs. fortuna.”! 
They are part of the stock in trade of every dramatist. So, too, is 
the theme of the contrariness of woman—what don Quijote (I, xx) 
called the ‘‘natural condicién de mujeres . . . desdefiar a quien las 
quiere, y amar a quien las aborrece.’”*” Exceptionally, Alarcén 


17 It is strange that Covarrubias, Franciosini, Stevens, Autoridades, Velazquez, 
and the Academia (1939) do not mention any preposition but por with the verb 
trocar when it is a question of exchanging one thing for another. Denis (op. cit., 
p. 668) says that a is more common than por in Lope de Vega. In Alarcén a out- 
numbers por, 20 appearances to 15, and it is used with any sort of object, not, as 
Denis states, just with abstractions. 

18Cf. also Paredes (43b), Crueldad (466b), and especially Pechos, where 
Alarc6n uses the antithesis 4 times (415b, 423c, 424c, 430b). The idiom por 
puntos enters into a striking repetition in Quien mal anda (219a) and, with las for 
estas, in Desdichado (150b): 

estas sospechas que en mi 
por puntos se multiplican. 

19 Paredes (61b), Mudarse (113b, 117a), Cueva (96a), Verdad (323c, 326a). 

2 Favores (14c, 17c), Semejante (73c), Industria (25c), Mudarse (106c, 112c), 
Quien mal anda (211a), Empefios (252b), Duefio (272c, 274b). Cf. Denis, op. cit., 
pp. 172, 292. 

21 Cueva (89b), Verdad (330b). “Que no son amigas nunca/ fortuna y 
naturaleza,”’ says Calderén in El conde Lucanor (BAE, XII, 419c). Cervantes 
belabors the point: Galatea, 1; Quijote, I, xxiv, xxviii, xxxiii, xxxix; I, xix, xlvii. 

2 Perhaps we can attribute this bit of psychological insight first to Terence, 
in whose Eunuchus, 812-813, we find ‘‘Novi ingenium mulierum:/ Nolunt ubi 
velis, ubi nolis cupiunt ultro.” And cf. Publilius Syrus, 121. Carvajal, in 
Cancionero de Stiftiga (Libros Raros [Madrid, 1872], p. 395), says: 


Quien bien amando persigue 
dona, a si mismo destruye; 
que siguen a quien las fuye 
e fuyen de quien las sigue. 
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attributes this trait to men also, and while in Semejante (67b) 
Leonardo complains to Julia: 


huistes cuando os segufa; 
cuando huyo, me segufs, 


in Industria (26a) it is a woman, dofia Flor, who reproaches a man, 
don Juan: 

que huyes de quien te sigue, 

y tras de quien huye vas. 


Not unusual, either, is the merced-sefiorta antithesis. Mencia, in 
Mudarse (114b), assures her mistress that when the latter marries, 
“thas de pasar/ de merced a sefioria,’’ and Flor, in Ganar (34la), is 
certain that marriage will “pasar mi estado dichoso/ de merced a 
sefioria.”’* 

Less common are such antitheses as that established in Paredes 
(61b): “mas fué ptblico el hablar,/ la intencién oculta fué,”’ and 
repeated in Ganar (349c): “conocida era la fuga,/ la intencién no 
conocida.”” And, from Mudarse (103c) : “de cerca mata,/ Marqués, 


si de lejos hiere,’”’ repeated in Paredes (49a) : “ella tiene el cerca feo,/ 
si el lejos os ha agradecido,”’ and in Examen (475a): “su mal aliento 


A natural irritation at this sort of irrationality is shown in John Ford’s The Broken 
Heart, I, ii: 


Hem. Hang ’em! Let us scorn them and be reveng’d. 
Gro. Shall we? 
Hem. We will, and when we slight them thus, 
Instead of following them, they’!l follow us; 
It is a woman’s nature. 
Gro. ’T is a scurvy one. 


On the sonnet of Sor Juana, “Al que ingrato me deja,” see Irving A. Leonard in 
HR, XXIII (1955), 33-47. Among other appearances of the idea are: Lope de 
Vega, El sembrar en buena tierra (ed. W. L. Fichter), 1671-72, with further cita- 
tions in Fichter’s note, El caballero del milagro (Ac.N., IV, 147a), El galdn de la 
membrilla (Ac., [X, 95a), El tirano castigado (Ac.N., 1X, 742b), El arenal de Sevilla 
(BAE, XLI, 542a), Lo que ha de ser (BAE, XXXIV, 568b) ; Vélez de Guevara, La 
rosa de Alejandria (Escogidas, II, 182r°, 186v°), El privado perseguido (El mejor de 
los mejores libros . . . [Alcal&, 1651], p. 223), La montafiesa de Asturias (Escogi- 
das, XXX, 42b); Juan de Villegas, La despreciada querida (BAE, XXXIV, 342c), 
Como se engatian los ojos (Diferentes, XXV, 5a). 

% Cf. also Tejedor (378a); Lope de Vega, La moza de cdéntaro (BAE, XXIV, 
549a), El primer rey de Castilla (Ac., VIII, 66b), El desdén vengado (ed. M. M. 
Harlan), 2692-93 ; Vélez de Guevara, A lo que obliga el ser rey (Escogidas, X, 126r°), 
La romera de Santiago (Valencia, Orga, 1777), 2a. 
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enoja/ y fastidia mds de cerca/ que él de lejos enamora.’”’ In 
Examen (474a) we find an interesting case of a defendant using as 
her defense the testimony of the accuser. Dofia Inés answers the 
Conde: 


y con lo que me acusiis, 
pienso yo satisfaceros. 


This is don Mendo’s device in Paredes (47a): 


En lo que fundas mi error, 
fundo la satisfacién. 


In Desdichado (142b) Celia is astonished when Arseno tries the same 
thing: 

jEn lo que mi queja fundo 

quieres fundar tu defensa!™ 


But the antithesis to which Alarcén most frequently reverts is 
that implicit in galdén and marido, or dama and esposa. Both occur 
in Paredes (57b), when dofia Ana tells don Juan that 


honra mas que un rey galén 
un marido labrador .. . 
grande para dama soy, 

si pequefia para esposa.?® 


Elvira, in Pechos (417c), says of Alfonso: 


que si con tal sangre y fama 
para esposa me juzg6 
pequefia, me tengo yo 

por grande para su dama. 


Ana, in Tejedor (404a), repulses Garceran with 


que ni galdn os quiero, 
ni esposo querréis ser de una villana. 


*% The refundicién, Quien engafia mds a quien (162b), reads here: 


iFundar quieres tus disculpas 
en lo que fundo mis quejas? 


25 Cf. Lady Grey: I know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 
III Henry VI, II1.ii.97-98. 
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And, in Prueba (441a), Blanca warns don Juan that he is 


grande para mi marido, 
chico para mi galan.** 


With more extended figures we find no decrease in the repetitions. 
Reyes, in his edition of Verdad,”’ has pointed out that the passage in 
that play (322b) in which the blind venting of rage on the nearest 
object is compared to the way a wounded bull “‘arremete al mds 
cercano/ sin mirar a quien le hiere,’’ is repeated almost verbatim in 
Favores (15c), and in variant form in Mudarse (110b). It appears 
also in Duefio (269a), Tejedor (397c), and Manganilla (306a). In 
Semejante (79a), love returning ‘‘a su primer estado” after absence 
is compared to the string, pulled away from the bow, approaching it 
again with violence proportionate to the distance it was drawn 
away. The figure is repeated in Examen (475c) and Crueldad (452a). 
A peculiar comparison is established in Tejedor (399c), when Cornejo 
says that trying to get don Fernando out of his gyves “es batir con 
balas/ de cera muros de acero.”’ The figure changes but slightly in 
Manganilla (303b) : 


batir intentas 
torres de diamante duro 
con balas de blanca cera. 


In Amistad (290a) we find: 


que yo he juzgado que tu pecho amante 
bate con cera muros de diamante. 


In Mudarse (105c) the “balas de cera’”’ become “balas de nieve’’ 
wasted against a “castillo de diamante.”’ In Paredes (46a) and 
Todo (125c) the heroines, who happen in both cases to be going out 
to Alcala, are called “nueva Flora” who spreads the flowers of spring 
on the “‘prados de Alcalé.’”’ The figure is particularly well done in 
the liras of Paredes. In Paredes, too, don Mendo reports (58c) 


26 For other appearances in Alarcén, see Verdad (326c), Favores (7b), Prueba 
(442b, 446a), Quien mal anda (213c), Pechos (418a, 425b, 431b), Examen (475c). 
Elsewhere, Lope de Vega, El remedio en la desdicha (BAE, XLI, 148c), Por la 
puente, Juana (BAE, XXXIV, 544a), El desdén vengado (ed. M. M. Harlan), 
2692; Vélez de Guevara, La luna de la sierra (BAE, XLV, 179a); Calderén, El 
mayor monstro los celos (ed. Hesse), 485, and note. 

27 See note 4. 
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of don Juan and the Duque that 


sus valientes golpes 
eran tantos que no suenan 
en la fragua de Vulcano 
los martillos tan apriesa. 


The same thing is said, in Pechos (426c), of Ramiro, who attacked 


con tan valiente brio 
que no suenan de Vulcano 
los martillos mds apriesa. 


Alarc6én was no cultista, but he at times affects the language. 
He could ridicule it as a “cisma de alegorias/ y confusién de con- 
cetos,/ retruécano de palabras,/ tiqui-miqui y embeleco,’’* and at 
the same time he could pen such lines as the King of Crete’s plea to 
Diana not to stab herself: 


no derrames 
de esa caja de cristal 
los animados granates.” 


Occasionally there is a verbal sunburst. A simile in Manganilla 
(310c) purports to show how under a calm exterior there may 
slumber great passion needing only a spark to set it off: 


iNo ves como calla y sufre 
el bronce céncavo, lleno 

de negra pélvora el seno, 
los efetos del azufre ; 

y ves, Arlaja, que al punto 
que una centella le toca, 
vomita la ardiente boca 
trueno y rayo todo junto? 


In Amistad (292a) the image is repeated in ten lines, with “alquitran”’ 
and a volcano replacing the artillery.°. In No hay mal (189c) the 
“azufre” and the “‘alquitrin” both appear, with Gongoristic pomp 
and circumstance, a full-dress display of cultismo: 


28 Industria (31b). 

*® Duefio (272b). 

* Tt is interesting to find many of the figures of this passage anticipated in the 
same play (290a), when the comparison is between an outburst of anger and the 
breaking of a storm at sea. 
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4Veis como en sus entrafias 

el alquitran oculto disimulan 

cuando en las cumbres, que al olimpo emulan, 
ostentan blanca nieve las montafias .. . ? 

y si es entonces de centella breve 

concitado el azufre, espesa nube 

y ceniza es después, cuando fué nieve, 

dando el asombro tantos escarmientos 

cuanto el estruendo espantos a los vientos. 


Often mentioned is Alarcén’s lack of sympathy for his social 
ambient. In the XVIIth century Spain was a nation in decay, and, 
as always in such cases, the more advanced the deterioration, the 
more noisily did the high priests who presided over it bawl the 
shibboleths of virtue. Spanish “honor,” for example, was more 
talked about than ever—and had less real meaning. Once a deeply 
felt, personal motivation, operating from within, it had become a 
patterned series of social gestures, triggered by pressures from with- 
out.*t Moreover, it was the fashion to be cynical. Idealism was 
foolishness unworthy of the sophisticated man. It was, as Professor 
Gillet has pointed out in another connection, “‘a sensual age and one 
without pity for the foolish,” with a “general assault on all ideal 
values.’ In this assault Alarc6n refused to join. In his plays the 
sneers at old-fashioned morals and ideals are put into the mouth of 
the gracioso, the self-seeking courtier, or the city sophisticate. Thus, 
in Siempre ayuda la verdad (235c), when Vasco says that one should 
not publicize one’s good deeds, Tello replies: 


Esos estilos tan altos 

son del tiempo de Amadis; 

que agora hay muchos fidalgos 
que cuentan lo que no han hecho 
como si hubiera pasado. 


The idea that nobility of character is all very well for the hero of a 


%t One aspect of the egocentrism that makes the honor code possible is shown 
when, in Paredes (61c), don Mendo refuses to believe that dofia Ana can possibly 
dislike him for himself alone: ‘‘que informa de tu mal gusto/ el aborrecerme a mf.” 
The Duke, in Engafia (165a), believes likewise “que el aborrecerme a mi/ de ajeno 
amor ha nacido,” although he is gentleman enough not to attribute the shift of 
affections to bad taste. 

#2 Joseph E. Gillet, ‘“Lucrecia-Necia,” HR, XV (1947), 120-136. Both quota- 
tions will be found on p. 136. 
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romance of chivalry but a bit boorish for the Baroque discreto is 
repeated in Tejedor (397b), when don Juan reproves Garcerdn, who 
has said that life is worth having lived should he die for Clariana: 


Garceran, esa fineza 

es de caballero andante 
Lo preciso y lo importante 
es mirar por la cabeza. 


In Culpa (201b), don Juan tells “don Rodrigo” (really don Se- 
bastidn) that it is easy to see that he has not been in the capital very 
long: 


Esas son caballerias 

de Amadfs y Florisel, 

y se os luce, don Rodrigo, 
lo recién llegado bien. 


Similarly, in Mudarse (103a), the Marqués tells Otavio: 


{Qué bien se ve que venfs 
al uso de Andaluefa, 
donde viven todavia 

las finezas de Amadis! 


And in Pechos (429c), to the King’s “El noble nunca temié” Cua- 
resma answers: 


Por la experiencia averiguo 
que es eso hablar a lo antiguo; 
que noble conozco yo, 

Infante de Carrién, 

bravo sélo con mujeres. 


One might think that, like the repetition of figures of speech, the 
recurrence of proverbs would induce verbal parallels. Such is not 
the case. Alarc6én uses upwards of 180 paroemiological items for a 
total of about 260 appearances,® but in spite of the conceptual sim- 


% Many of Alarcén’s aphoristic lines seem to contain proverbs, but it is often 
hard to tell what is really proverbial and what is the result of the author’s concise 
and gnomic style. For example, in Ventura (133c) we can recognize as “prover- 
bial” the Biblical advice about casting the first stone: “‘O tire una piedra el justo/ 
que no incurre en este error.” In Manganilla (316a) Pimienta says: “o la primer 
piedra tire/ quien no ha sentido su fuego.’”’ But sounding more like a proverb is 


Paredes (52b), “principio es de querer bien/ el dejar de querer mal,” which as far 
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ilarity in the passages, there is little verbal repetition. Four ex- 
amples of identical or nearly identical lines involving proverb ma- 
terial are adduced in Note 2. There is little more, except for 
Alarcén’s fondness for introducing a proverb by referring to it as a 
“refrain de Castilla.” In Engafia (159b), Tristan says: 


as I know cannot be referred to any item in the refranero. In Favores (2b) we 
read : 

tanto mayores serdn, 

si aqui te venzo, mis glorias, 

cuanto lo son tus vitorias. 
And in Industria (24b): 


que la gloria al vencedor 
équién la da sino el vencido? 


The idea is not Alarc6n’s; Juan Ruiz wrote (1428cd): 


el vencedor ha onrra del precio del vencido, 
su loor es atanto quanto es el debatido. 


And the lines of Ercilla (La Araucana, L,ii), 


pues no es el vencedor mds estimado 
de aquello en que el vencido es reputado, 
are paraphrased 
by don Quijote (II, xiv): 
y tanto el vencedor es mds honrado 
cuanto mas el vencido es reputado. 
But is the concept a proverb? 

* Professors Hill and Harlan, annotating No hay mal (op. cit., p. 290), suggest 
that the dramatist’s manner of approaching the proverb may mean that it “was 
not known to Alarcén in Mexico,” thus underscoring his extra-peninsular status. 
Certainly, what Carlos V, when he first entered Spain in 1516, is said to have told 
an overeager job-hunter sets the emperor off as a non-Spaniard : “Don Francés, un 
refrain tenés en Castilla que dice que por mucho madrugar no amanece mds aina”’ 
(Crénica de don Francesillo de Ziitiiga, BAE, XXXVI, 10a). Alarcén’s allusions 
to “un refrain de Castilla,” then, may be one more evidence of his mejicanismo. I 
am inclined to see in the phrase, however, only a bordén like our ‘“‘an old Hoosier 
saying,” for example, the use of which cannot be taken as testimony of the 
speaker’s status, Castilian or non-Castilian, Hoosier or non-Hoosier. Cf. 


Aqui pudiera encajar 
aquel refrain de Castilla: 
uno piensa y otro ensilla. 
Lope de Vega, La competencia en los nobles (Ac. N., IV, 288b). 


la hard la memoria eterna 
ya que no en bronces escrita 
por “los novios de Hornachuelos”’ 
en el refrain de Castilla. 
Vélez de Guevara, Los novios .. . (N. Y., 1929), ll. 1495-98. 
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no en vano 
dijo el refran castellano, 
quien hace un cesto har4 ciento. 


The Marqués, in Examen (485c), avers: 


Pues nos dice el castellano 
refran, que es breve evangelio, 
que quien por amores casa 
vive siempre descontento. 


And 43 lines farther along we read: 


pues nos advierte el refran 
castellano que lo feo 
amado parece hermoso. 


Finally, in No hay mal (180c), the gracioso says: 


tal modo de remediar 
llaman en Castilla echar 
la soga tras el caldero. 


The paucity of verbal and conceptual parallels in the handling of 
proverbs does not extend to the handling of comedy. Alarcén’s 
graciosos often repeat themselves. Gags recur—at a critical mo- 
ment the gracioso gets tangled up in a bunch of skeleton keys; up 
before a judge, he attempts with exaggerated stealth to sneak off the 
stage only to be hauled back at the last moment; addressed as 
“thidalgo”’ or ‘‘caballero” he does a double take, then preens himself 
on his supposed striking appearance.*® The Alarconian gracioso 
does not shun vulgarity and obscenity; there are few more loutish 
clowns than Salamén, of La manganilla de Melilla. This should be 
remembered in view of the common assumption that Alarcén’s 
clowns are more learned and gentlemanly than those of his con- 
temporaries. Some of them are. The cases of Tristan, in Verdad, 


En Castilla el refran dice 
que el caballo (y es lo cierto) 
lleva la silla. 
Calderén, El alcalde de Zalamea (BAE, XII, 83a). 
35 No hay mal (189a), Ayuda (241a); Manganilla (306b), Favores (3b), Quien 
mal anda (211c); Ganar (348b), Tejedor (396a), Verdad (322c), Paredes (53a). 
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““consejero y amigo” of the hero, and Beltran, in Paredes, friend and 
confidant of don Juan, are too well known for further comment. In 
Desdichado (148b), the gracioso says: “. . . aunque en servir he 
parado,/ mi latincillo he estudiado,” and Encinas, of Ganar (354a), 
tells us he was born “de hidalgos padres . . . en Cérdoba.” This 
sort of thing may reflect Alarc6én’s non-conformist attitude, or, less 
likely, it may be an aspect of his dislike of Lope de Vega and his 
rejection, where possible, of certain components of the Lopean 
formula.*® However, most of Alarcén’s clowns are the usual slap- 
stick comedians, and as a matter of fact the counselor-clown equation 
is explicitly denied, more than once. In Engajio (160b), the lackey 
says: 

Yo soy criado, y pretendo 

servir y no aconsejar. 


Hernando, in Favores (8b), is emphatic about it: 


No, no; el criado servir, 
con el rey la gente grave; 
aconsejar el que sabe, 

y el que predica reiiir. 


The Conde, in Tejedor (395b), warns Fineo: 


Eso, Fineo, es servir; 
que un criado ha de advertir, 
mas no ha de ser consejero.*” 


The Alarconian gracioso is a frequent and sardonic commentator 
on the passing scene. Beltran, in Paredes (50a), admits that he is a 
satirist, claiming reasonably enough that for a citizen of normal 
intelligence there is no other attitude possible: 


*6 See p. 182 of the curiously confused and disappointing book by Charles 
David Ley, El gracioso en el teatro de la Peninsula (Madrid, 1954). Clotilde E. 
Quirarte also treats the Alarconian gracioso in Personajes de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén 
(México, n.d.), pp. 41-53. Better than either of the foregoing are E. Abreu- 
Gémez, “‘Los graciosos en el teatro de Ruiz de Alarcén,” Investigaciones Lin- 
giisticas, III (1935), 189-201, and Guido Mancini-Giancarlo, ““Motivi e person- 
aggi del teatro alarconiano,” in JI teatro di Juan Ruiz de Alarcén (Roma, 1953), 
pp. 7-34. 

37 Cf. also Lope de Vega, La Dorotea (BAE, XXXIV, 14c), Amar sin saber a 
quién (BAE, XXXIV, 462a), El acero de Madrid (Ac.N., XI, 183a); Tirso de 
Molina, El burlador de Sevilla (ed. Castro), II, 314-321; Vélez de Guevara, El 
amor en vizcaino (Escogidas, XVIII, f. 11r°). 
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D. Juan: Beltran, satfrico estas. 
Belt. jEn qué discreto, sefior, 
no predomina ese humor? 
D. Juan: Como matas, morirds. 


Similarly, in Semejante (76b) : 


D. Juan: Satfrico, Sancho, estas. 
San. Pues jcudndo yo, mal pecado, 
dese pie no he cojeado? 
D. Juan: Como pecas, pagards. 


Later in Paredes (57c), in a case of “‘tira alld, orejudo,”’ Beltran warns 
dofia Ana about malicious gossip. She protests: 


Da. Ana: ... ala conversacién 
la mejor salsa le quitas. 
Belt. Si es salsa, es muy costosa. 


In Semejante (76c) it is the gracioso who objects: 


San. Es parlar sin murmurar 
lo que beber sin luquete. 
D. Juan: Buen plato, pero costoso, 
suele comer quien murmura. 


Objects of the gracioso’s repeated satire are such contemporary 
phenomena as itinerant vendors,** the inveterate cazador,* and, it is 
pleasant to be able to report, the managerial class in general and the 
smug bureaucrat in particular. The pompous new cabinet or 
ministerial appointee is a favorite target, and often held up to ridi- 
cule are the purse-mouthed reticence and high seriousness with which 
these preposterous fellows confront the public. Redondo, in 
Mudarse (109b), says: 


Mas secreto y recatado 
seré que un recién ministro. 
. jHay parca inexorable 
mas cruel, mds intratable 
que un ministro el primer afio? 


38 Favores (17b), Crueldad (463a). 

%® Long parallel passages in which the gracioso ridicules hunting and hunters 
occur in Paredes (50a) and Crueldad (451a). The answer to the satire is in both 
cases the usual “‘La caza es arte y sabiduria de guerrear,” as it was phrased in the 
Siete Partidas (II, v, 20). 
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And Turpin, in Amistad (288a), reiterates: 


no guarda mejor secreto 
un ministro el primer afio.” 


There are repeated blasts against “un ruin con oficio” as Cuaresma 
calls the breed in Pechos (427c). Chac6n, in Prueba (440b), says 
that certain people 


tienen mds gravedad 
que un ruin puesto en oficio. 


Coridén, in Duefio (280b), exclaims: 


jOh! Luego pierde el joicio 
el roin puesto en oficio. 


And Zaratan, in Crueldad (458a), begs: 


jLibreme Dios 
de un ruin puesto en oficio! 


The gracioso, of course, does not spend all his time as a social 
critic. He can express his belief in the cynical doctrine that “money 
talks’””—both Beltran in No hay mal (185a) and Tristan in Desdichado 
(139b) say “No tiene el mundo/ mds linaje que tener’’““—but he 
likes to hear it. When Tello, in Ayuda (230a), asks Vasco what the 
latter would give for a letter from Blanca, this dialogue ensues: 


Vasco: Mil abrazos que te aprieten 
amorosamente al pecho. 

Tello: Menos amorosamente 
tomara yo diez escudos. 


“ Cf. Amistad (297a). 
41 Cf. en la tierra donde estas, 
es el linaje del rico 
el que a todos deja atras. 
Industria (25a). 


These are variants of the “dos linajes” theory held by, among others, Sancho 
Panza’s grandmother (Quijote, II, xx) and “la picara Justina” (ed. Puyol, I, 75). 
See also Tirso de Molina, Tanto es lode mds . . . (NBAE, IV, 140b) and La mejor 
espigadera (NBAE, IV, 335a). The late Da. Blanca de los Rios’ effort to estab- 
lish some causal relationship between Cervantes’ and Tirso’s use of the theme is 


unconvincing. Cf. her ed. of the Obras de Tirso . . . Vol. I (Madrid, 1946), p. 
840b. 
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Beltran, in Paredes (60a), is more pointed. When Marcelo brings 
the Duque good news the latter exclaims “jAbrdzame!,’’ eliciting 
from the gracioso the sarcastic aside, ‘‘jQué doblones!’’ 

Clowns have their lighter moments. Sometimes the gracioso 
can relax in the presence of a pretty girl. Not that fidelity is one of 
his strong points. Tristan, in Verdad (323b), says: 


Yo nunca he tenido aqui 
constante amor ni deseo; 
que siempre por la que veo 
me olvido de la que vi. 


And in Manganilla (315c), Pimienta confesses: 


mi deseo 
siempre tan facil ha sido 
que ausente luego me olvido 
y amo sélo cuando veo. 


The gracioso may not be faithful but he is assiduous. He is fond of 
whiling away the idle hours with some Inés.@ In Cueva (91c) 
Zamudio and Lucfa go for a walk: 


Lucfa: A Tormes hemos llegado 
sin sentir. 
Zam. Forzoso ha sido; 
que con buena compafifa 
no se sienten los caminos. 


Tristan, too, in Desdichado (140c), says; 


Llegado nos ha al mesén 
la pldtica sin sentir. 


Occasionally Alarc6én seems to think that the predicament of his 
gracioso is funny enough to bear repeating. Sancho, in Semejante 
(69b), is tossed by a bull, as is Campana in Empefios (260c). Dusty, 
bruised, and stunned, they are helped up by the pious hands of 
bystanders. In Sancho’ case, 


“ The gracioso does not always get the hand of the criada or even share im- 
mediately in the customary distribution of rewards at the end of the play. In 
No hay mal (193c) Beltran appears for his reward in the finale and is told by the 
King, “Piensa ti lo que te importa/ segin tu estado.” In Crueldad (462c) Nufio 
tells Zaratan, “‘Piensa tG qué puedo darte/ que convenga con tu estado.” 
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los que al remedio acuden 
primero las faltriqueras 
que las heridas descubren. 


In the case of Campana, 





con achaque de ver 
la herida, las faltriqueras 
me dejaron del revés. 





Another repetition due, it may be, to the popularity of the material, 
is found in Paredes (59b) and Industria (35a). In the latter Sancho 
says: 


Déjame que yo lo ordene; 
que hago voto solene 
que pueden doblar por él. 


In Paredes: 






pues si tu querida alcanza 
de vista aquessa esperanza, 
bien pueden doblar por ti. 





The last line of the two passages was a “frase hecha”’ in the speech of 
the day. It was part of a popular song, found, according to Puyol 
y Alonso (ed. La picara Justina, I, 77, and III, 267-269), in a treatise 
on music by Francisco Salinas.“ 

One reason for Alarcén’s repetitions is illustrated by the last two 
passages. The topical allusion is still a playwright’s mainstay, and 
the repeated insertion of unconsidered trifles currently in vogue is 
standard theatrical procedure. Of course, there are many other 
parallel passages in Alarcén which do not involve topicality, and 
for which another explanation must be sought. Certainly a power- 
ful motivation for some of these passages would have been the suc- 
cess they met with the first time Alarcén tried them out on an 
audience. If a situation, a gag, a bit of stage business, a good 
redondilla or décima, really pleased the crowd once, it would be 


*F, Salinae Burgensis de Musica Libri Septem... , Salamanticae, M. 
Gastius, 1577. For a note on the early history and later fortunes of this copla % 
and its components, see Joseph E. Gillet, HR, XXI (1953), 157-159. To the ; 
appearances there adduced may be added Lope de Vega, Los bandos de Sena (Ac. bg 
N., Ill, 565a) and Vélez de Guevara, La serrana de la Vera (ed. R. y Maria G. de 
Menéndez Pidal), lines 777-778. 
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natural to try it again in another play. However, I suspect that in 
Alarcén’s case there is still another reason for repetition, and that 
this third reason is inherent in the nature of Alarc6n’s genius. 
Alarc6n was a lawyer turned dramatist, not because he loved the 
stage or poetry but because he needed an income. He had what was 
essentially an unpoetic mind. He was a tidy and able craftsman, 
but he lacked not only the divine afflatus but also even metrical 
fluency. Asa poet he was competent and conscientious, but he was 
uninspired. One gets the feeling that when he was confronted with 
the problem of putting his ideas into verse he often leafed through 
his memory in search of guidance from previous poetical decisions.“ 
It is, then, no wonder that one of Alarc6én’s verbal or conceptual 
solutions will resemble another. He had looked for, and found, a 
precedent. 
B. B. AsHcom 
Wayne State University 


44 See Niceto Alcal4 Zamora, El derecho y sus colindancias en el teatro de D. 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén (Madrid, 1934); Carmelo Samona, “Problemi ed aspetti 
della personalita di Alarcén,” in Jl Teatro di Juan Ruiz de Alarcén (Roma, 1953), 
37-67. 
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SOME SPANISH WORDS DERIVED 
FROM THE ROMAN LITURGY 


LL of us have encountered, in our reading of Spanish literature, 
references to ecclesiastical matters, and even ecclesiastical 
language. The latter, generally betraying itself by a more or less 
pure Latin form, may come from several sources, but the most im- 
portant is the liturgy itself. The physical presence of the people at 
mass brings them into direct oral contact with the language of the 
church, and it would be strange indeed if they failed to remember 
some of the words and phrases they hear during the service. That 
the people have remembered them, and used them in their own way, 
is demonstrated by numerous examples, not the least of which are 
the names they have taken from the liturgy to apply to their clergy- 
men. Scholars have dealt with some of these phrases before. 
However, since they have not treated them as a group, they have 
been unable to explain certain of them. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show how those phrases may be explained by treating them 
as manifestations of one phenomenon. 

Since the words of the celebrant at mass are not all clearly audi- 
ble to the worshipers, it is not surprising that the people remember 
and repeat those that are spoken most clearly. Among such 
phrases are those which have been adopted as nicknames for the 
clergy. The examples that I shall give here are all spoken in a clear 
voice, most of them directly to the people, and all with such regular- 
ity that they have come to represent the person saying them. The 
characteristic speech has become symbolic, and has been changed 
into a title, just as the cry “‘sereno” has become the name of the 
night watchman. 

As we go through the mass, the first example we find is Orate, 
fratres. Following the lavabo, the priest turns to the people and 
says: “Orate, fratres, ut meum ac vestrum sacrificium acceptabile 
fiat apud Deum Patrem omnipotentem.” The first two words have 
been substantivized as a name for the clergy, and are attested in the 
saying “‘Orate, fratres, nunca supo lo que es hambre.’”! 

1 Francisco Rodriguez Marin, 12.600 refranes mds (Madrid, 1930), p. 241. 


Cf. Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, Propalladia and Other Works, ed. Joseph E. 
Gillet (Bryn Mawr, Penna., 1943-52), III, 369. 
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Following the Orate, fratres and the secret prayer, the celebrant 
recites the preface, which opens with a dialogue between the priest 
and acolyte: 
P. Per omnia secula seculorum. 
R. Amen. 

P. Dominus vobiscum. 

R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

P, Sursum corda. 

R. Habemus ad Dominum. 


The opening phrase of this dialogue, Per omnia secula seculorum, does 
not appear as a nickname for the priest, although its attestation as 
“‘perofa secoloro” in Torres Naharro’s Addicién del Didlogo del nas- 
cimiento indicates that it was a popular phrase.2, However, the next 
utterance of the priest, Dominus vobiscum, is quite common as a 
nickname. Correas has listed a refrdn similar to the one previously 
cited for Orate, fratres : ‘Dominus vobiscum nunca murié de hambre,”’ 
which he glosses with the remark ‘‘Dicho por los curas y ecclesidsti- 
cos.”* Three centuries later the equivalence of Dominus vobiscum 
and ‘priest’ is still alive. Pérez Galdés, in his novel Nazarin, puts 
this sentence into the mouth of one of his characters: “. . . Ja, ja 
. . . Vaya con el sefior Domino vobisco, asaltado por los ladrones.’’ 

Sursum corda, also spoken by the celebrant in the preface, has 
developed far beyond what we should expect. Instead of ‘priest,’ 
it means ‘an anonymous individual of great importance,’ and the 
phrase ‘al sursumcorda’ is equivalent to ‘al mds pintado.’ In this 
form it is used by several authors. Pereda writes “. . . y esto lo 
sabe todo Madrid, el Madrid que bulle en lo alto y escribe, y es ofdo 
y leido, y murmura y desuella al sursumcorda, y da y quita reputa- 
ciones a su antojo.”> In another work, the same author mentions 
“. . un pirata que robaba la saliva al surswmcorda.’’® Ramén 


I have followed throughout this paper the practice of underlining the phrases 
under discussion, whether or not they are italicized in the works from which they 
are taken. 

? Fropalladia and Other Works, I, 288. Cf. III, 216. 

*Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales, 2nd ed. 
(Madrid, 1924), p. 163. All references to Correas in my text are to this edition. 

‘ Benito Pérez Galdés, Nazarin (Madrid, 1907), p. 22. 

5 Quoted in Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana, comp. Aniceto de Pagés y 
Puig (Barcelona, n. d.), s. v. sursuwm corda. 

* La puchera, p. 186. Quoted by Miguel de Toro y Gisbert, ‘Voces andaluzas,”’ 
Revue Hispanique, XLIX (1920), 601. 
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Pérez de Ayala uses the phrase in a similar way: “Su progenitor 
Xuan, vinatero, procedente de Toro, fué el primer usufructario del 
dicho apéndice o alias, y lo debifa a que, estando irritado, y se irritaba 
a menudo, amenazaba con quitar el tipo al surswmcorda.’” Yet 
another example of this expression is found in a sainete by Carlos 
Arniches, in which a shoemaker gives a young man advice about love. 
According to the shoemaker, youth is the show window, women are 
the shoes on display, and man is the customer. One should pick a 
wife in the following manner: ‘Pues mirar por el escaparate y 
escoger a ojo, y decir aquel calzao es el mfo y entrar y disputdrselo al 
sursum corda.’’® In every one of these examples sursum corda is 
obviously meant to be a person, although certainly not a definite 
one. Its only possible English translation is ‘the best of them,’ 
where neither ‘they’ nor ‘the best’ is defined. A further example of 
this meaning is supplied by Manuel Alonso in El jibaro: 


Y er sortaba caa bufio 

De gusto ar miral su jembra 
Que ni con er susuncoyda 

Se cambiara aunque er quisiera.® 


A recent commentator observes that sursum corda is used ironically, 
‘“‘a veces para negarse a hacer una cosa,” and cites the phrase ‘‘que 
te lo diga el sursum corda.””” A change in meaning is reported by 
the editors of El jibaro, who inform us that sursum corda is used in 
Puerto Rico to mean either someone or something important. The 
Pequetio Larousse confirms the same meaning for Spain, but literary 
attestations are lacking. 

An interesting variation of sursum corda is given by Pereda in his 
Don Gonzalo Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera. An unlettered man asks 
““7Cémo ha de pasar un tren debajo del agua sin que se ahogue el 
insuncorda que vaya adentro?’’” In another passage, a budding 
politician uses the same phrase: ‘‘. . . Y vos digo que seréis unos 
desagradecidos si no los ponéis en las nifias de los ojos, como 4 
padres y superiores de vosotros . . . jcontra todo viento y 4 toda 
resistencia! . . . del insuncorda mismo que se pusiera por de- 

7 Belarmino y Apolonio (Madrid, 1921), p. 61. 

8 Sainetes (Madrid, 1918), p. 29. 

® (Rio Piedras, P. R., 1949), p. 30. 

1 Miguel de Toro y Gisbert, loc. cit. 


" Don Gonzalo Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera, 4th ed. (Madrid, 1913), p. 34. Cf. 
Leo Spitzer, Stilstudien (Miinchen, 1928), I, 143. 
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lante!’’® It would appear that the syllable sur- (sus-) has been 
replaced by in- through the processes of popular etymology, al- 
though the cause for such a replacement is not apparent. The 
altered word, however, obviously retains the meaning of sursum 
corda, ‘anonymous individual of great importance.’ 

The phrase et cum spiritu tuo, which immediately precedes sursum 
corda in the mass, is closely connected with it in the popular mind as 
well, as is shown by the identical meaning of two refranes. ‘‘Aun- 
que se empefie el espiritu tuo’’ means the same as “‘aunque se empefie 
el sursum corda.”” Sbarbi says of these refranes, and of a similar one, 
‘no levantarle (o valerle) a uno el Sursum corda,” that they are 
phrases ‘‘econ que se pondera que todas las fuerzas humanas no 
bastardn a sacar a alguna persona del abatimiento en que se encuen- 
tra.’”’"* In another sentence he says that sursum corda is ‘un nom- 
bre substitufdo a Cielo, o a Dios, con lo que se evita la malsonancia 
en la diccién.”’ According to this our refranes would mean “even 
if God exert Himself (our task is impossible)” ete. Miguel de Toro 
y Gisbert, writing in 1920, suggests the same explanation, but 
brackets the word “Dios” in question marks.'* We may be sure 
that his doubts are well founded, and that Sbarbi’s explanation is 
open to question. It is true that the connection of sursum corda 
‘important individual’ with the liturgy is no longer clear to the 
person using the expression, and he may quite possibly use it mean- 
ing ‘God.’ In the saying “‘que te lo diga el swrsum corda,”’ previously 
cited, the phrase may be so interpreted. In other attestations, how- 
ever, this meaning either does not fit, as a person is obviously meant, 
or would be blasphemous in the implication that God is not omnip- 
otent. Such blasphemy is hardly likely in a Spanish refrén. The 
evidence of orate, fratres, Dominus vobiscum, and other phrases to be 
considered in this paper, indicates that sursum corda at one time 
meant ‘priest,’ certainly an ‘important individual’ in any Spanish 
community. 

The meaning of Espiritu tuo offers a problem. The deacon or 
acolyte certainly does not have the social position of a priest, and a 
cause hopeless ‘‘aunque se empefie el acélito’’ would certainly not 
be as bad as our refrdén indicates. Two explanations are possible. 
Either Espiritu tuo originally meant ‘acolyte’ and later extended its 

2 [bid., p. 251. 


18 José Maria Sbarbi, Diccionario de refranes (Madrid, 1922-23), II, 373. 
4 Loc. cit. 
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meaning to include all the clergy, including the ‘‘sursum corda,’’ or 
the phrase, easily understood by a Spanish congregation, was cor- 
rectly understood to refer to the priest. In the absence of other 
attestations of the phrase, one cannot be certain. 

The author has been able to find only one example of the phrase 
Benedicamus Domino, which is said in masses in Lent and Advent, 
and in certain votive masses. In the Picara Justina, Lépez de 
Ubeda uses it as a substantive, apparently meaning ‘priest’: 
‘“‘Halléla medio loca de contento, dindome por lo hecho mas gracias 
que si yo fuese el Benedicamus Domino en persona.’”"® The meaning 
of this attestation is not absolutely clear, however. Benedicamus 
Domino could as easily be interpreted to mean ‘Dominus.’ 

My final example comes from the canonical hour of matins. 
Lessons at matins are brought to an end by the versicle ‘““Tu autem, 
Domine, miserere nobis.”” The expression tu autem, or tu autem, 
Domine, made into a masculine substantive, is common to the 
western Romance-speaking regions of France, Piedmont, and Spain. 
It has been widely discussed because of the difficulties involved in 
explaining it. 7’u autem means in French ‘le point important,’ in 
Provengal, ‘difficulté, noeud de |’affaire, gros bonnet, richard.’ 
Catalan exhibits the meanings of ‘pomp’ and ‘financial matter.’ 
Piedmontese uses tu autem to mean ‘difficulty,’ ete."* Spanish tu 
autem may be ‘the most important person,’ or ‘important thing,’ or 
‘difficulty.’ To resolve all these semantic variations into a coherent 
whole and to connect them with the liturgy has long proved an 
interesting problem. 

If we assemble the attestations of tu autem in chronological order, 
and consider them with reference to country of origin, we become 
aware of certain facts. We discover first that tu autem in its earliest 
secularized use meant ‘the end.’ This is evident from many exam- 
ples in the vernacular, as well as from a Latin poem by the Archi- 
poeta: 

Brevem vero sermonem facio 
ne vos gravet longa narratio 
ne dormitet lector sub taedio 
et “Tu autem” dicat in medio.” 


16 Francisco Lépez de Ubeda, La picara Justina, in La novela picaresca espaiiola 
(Madrid, 1946), p. 837. 

16 Cf. Spitzer, Stilstudien, I, 143, and Hans Rheinfelder, Kultsprache und Pro- 
fansprache in den romanischen Landern (Geneva and Florence, 1933), p. 373. 

17 Quoted by Albert Henry, “Encore le tu autem,’’ Bulletin Du Cange, ALMA, 
XIV (1939), 109. 
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Several passages of Old French poetry contain tu autem in this mean- 
ing. The earliest is from the end of Girart de Roussillon: 


Que n’en dirai mais plus, trop en sui las (10,000) 
E se chare la tienz qui la diras 

Asaz en poz conquere aver dras 

Tu autem, Domine, des ici en avant.'* 


Another example, chosen from several available, is taken from the 
poetry of Gautier de Coincy: De sainte Leocade, en tans que sainz 
E-yldefonsus estoit arcevesques de Tholete. 


Celui qui l’aimne durement 

A tost, ce sai seurement, 

A Dieu servir adominé. 

Se je Tu autem, Domine (2264) 
A ce miracle dit avoie, 

Plus briement outre m’en iroie. 
Sermon ou trop a de delai 
Neent souvent et clerc et lai. 
Seur prelatz ai trop delaié.” 


Three examples of the phrase in this meaning are to be found in the 
poems of Gonzalo de Berceo. He draws the Historia de San Milldn 
to a close with these lines: 


En Sant Millan vos quiero la materia tornar, 

Siguir nuestra istoria, nuestro corso guardar, 

Con unas poccas coplas nuestra obra gerrar, 

Dezir tu autem Domine, la leccion acabar. (st.482)” 


In the Vida de Santo Domingo, Berceo explains why he has cut short 
the story: 


Sy durasse el libro nos avn durariamos, 

de fablar del buen Sancto no nos en noiariamos: 

como salio el preso todo lo cantariamos, 

sy la leccion durasse, Tu autem non diriamos. (st.752)” 


18 Quoted by Arthur Langfors, “Notes lexicographiques: Tu autem,” Neu- 
philologische Mitteilungen, XLIII (1942), 142. 

1” Quoted by Langfors, p. 143. 

* Gonzalo de Berceo, Historia de San Milldn, in T. A. Sdnchez, ed., Poetas 
castellanos anteriores al siglo XV, BAE, LVII (Madrid, 1864), 796. 

21 Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, ed. John D. Fitz-Gerald (Paris, 1904), p. 
131. 
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In the miracle of Los judtos de Toledo, he tells how the Jews of 
Toledo who offended the Virgin were punished : 


Fueron bien recabdados los que prender podieron, 
Dieronlis iantar mala qual ellos merecieron: 

Hi fizieron tu autem, mala muerte prisieron. 

Después lo entendieron, que mal seso figieron. (st.429)* 


The last example shows a new meaning. Whereas tu autem appears 
elsewhere with decir, here it appears with fazer. It is not now a tale 
that is brought to an end, but the life of the Jews. 

The second general meaning attested for tu autem is that of 
‘gist,’ or ‘necessary information.’ It appears now with the definite 
article, and with such verbs as dire and nommer. Albert Henry has 
found tu autem in a manuscript of the Cléomadés of Adenet le Roi 
(second quarter of the 13th century) : 


Tout le tu autem m’en nommerent 
Ce que je en ai dit ici.” 


Rabelais also used the word in this way : ““—Mon amy, voulex-vous 
plus rien dire? . . . —Non, Monsieur, car je ai dit tout le tu autem, 
et n’en ay en rien varié, sur mon honneur.’”™ Another example 
comes from the Mistere du Viel Testament: 


Venez, Monsieur le prevost 
Vous en dira le tu autem.?® 


The phrase is also used in about the same meaning with the verb 
savoir. Turning again to Rabelais, we find: “Je y estois (dist 
Gargantua), et bien toust en scaurez le tu autem.’’** 

The meaning of ‘gist’ or ‘necessary information’ develops quite 
naturally from the use of tu autem as a closing phrase. Albert 
Henry, rejecting opinions advanced by other scholars, notes that 
the essential point of tu autem is that it marks the end of a lesson. 
Once tu autem is pronounced, the important thing is done, just as in 
the mass the important part of the service is over when the celebrant 
says “Ite, missa est.”” T'u autem is important because it releases us, 

% Milagros de nuestra Sefiora, ed. A. G. Solalinde, Clasicos Castellanos, XLIV 
(Madrid, 1934), 104. 

3 Quoted by Albert Henry, “Le tu autem,” Bulletin Du Cange, ALMA, XIV 
(1939), 37. Cf. Langfors, pp. 141-144. 

* Pantagruel, Ch. XI. Cf. LAngfors, p. 145. 

*6 Cf. LAngfors, p. 145. 

*6 Gargantua, Ch. XIII. Cf. Langfors, p. 145. 
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in the knowledge that whatever follows is of no importance. From 
‘important part,’ says Henry, it is only a step to ‘difficulty’ and the 
other definitions of tu autem, ‘point important, noeud de l’affaire,’ 
etc. 

It seems to the author that Henry’s reasoning is substantially 
correct. The first attestations of tu autem as a substantive, with 
the meaning ‘gist,’ or, perhaps, ‘important part,’ may certainly be 
explained in this way. A parallel is offered by the word missa, 
which has changed from a simple closing word, or dismissal, to a 
name for all that precedes the dismissal. The development from 
‘gist’ to ‘important point’ is only a continuation of the same argu- 
ment. The ‘noeud de l’affaire’ is the key to understanding the 
whole. The further development to ‘difficulty’ is psychological. 
The difficult part of any matter always assumes great importance, 
since the whole may not be understood until the difficulty has been 
solved.?? 

This semantic group is well represented in Spanish. Correas 
writes ‘‘ese es el tu autem. Lo que esa es la gracia, eso es ello” 
(p. 575). He further explains “eso es ello; esa es ella’”’ in these 
words: “Cuando es algo de dificultad, y se hace, y encareciendo la 
treta de alguno que hizo sin raz6n”’ (p. 576). Sbarbi also explains 
tu autem as a word for ‘difficulty’: “Ser el tudutem. Consistir en ello 
la dificultad. Muchos afiaden: del todo.’’** Cervantes writes in El 
celoso extremefio: ‘‘“—Mire, sefior, que no se le olvide aquello de los 
polvos [7.e. the drug to put Carrizales to sleep |, que es el tudutem de 
todo.’ In this selection, as in those preceding, we notice a neuter 
pronoun, which indicates that we are not dealing with anything con- 
crete. The servant girl is not speaking of the drug, but of ‘‘aquello 
[italics mine] de los polvos,” which is a very different matter. 
We have still to do with a meaning akin to the French and Provengal 
‘point important, difficulté, noeud de l’affaire.’ 

There is another semantic group, however, which is unknown 


27 In a note (p. 146) Langfors quotes Otto Miiller, Das lateinische Einschiebse 
in der franzésischen Literatur des Mittelaliers (Zurich, 1919), p.151. ‘Formel, die 
urspriinglich iiberhaupt das Ende eines Gebets bildend, allmahlich die Bedeutung 
des wichtigsten Teiles desselben bekommt, und schliesslich das Bedeutsa mste oder 
Schwierigste einer Sache iiberhaupt bedeutet.”’ Cf. Rheinfelder, p. 373, and 
Adalbert Hiimel, “Ju autem,” Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, XLIV (1943), 
106-108. 

28 Diccionario de refranes, II, 419. 

* Ed. Clasicos Castellanos, XXXVI (Madrid, 1943), 136. 
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outside the Iberian Peninsula except in the bordering regions of 
Provence and Gascony. This is the “‘personalized” or “concretized” 
group, which includes such diverse meanings as the Provengal ‘gros 
bonnet, richard,’ and the Catalan ‘pomp.’ In Spanish the most 
common attestation is in the sense of ‘important person.’ A 
Spanish-English dictionary of 1798 gives a very complete definition : 
“Tu-dutem, s.m. A Latin word that means in common discourse, 
the principal, or necessary person, or rather one who has a great 
ascendancy over another.” This meaning I have found attested 
most commonly in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
Pedro de Vega writes ‘“Habéis ofdo algunas veces por las calles o en 
conversaciones ordinarias de vuestras casas decir: Ese es otro tu- 
dutem? Yonosé de donde se tomé tal modo de hablar espafiol ; pero 
viene aqui tan propio, que si nunca se hubiera dicho, lo dijéramos 
ahora, tu autem idem ipse es [referring to God ].’"** Correas writes: 
“Ese es el tu autem, Domine. Para decir que es el mds principal en 
el negocio, o el todo y causa en algo” (p. 207). This meaning is 
attested in several works. Cervantes has Monipodio say, in Rin- 
conete y Cortadillo: ‘“—Soy el tudutem y esecutor de esa nifierfa.””” 
Quevedo writes: ‘“—Sefior licenciado, ese belitre, que se hace el 
tudutem deste negocio, tiene muy malas manchas. .. .”* Pedro 
Vallés, writing in 1549, writes “‘Esse es el tu autem, domine,’”™ but, 
since he does not define the term, we do not know in what sense he 
means it. 

A considerable development has taken place in non-personal uses 
of tu autem. The Diccionario de autoridades takes cognizance of this 
meaning with the definition “cosa . . . que se considera precisa.” 
The phrase is attested in several specialized meanings, all of them 
referring to ‘important things.’ The meaning ‘important occasion’ 
is apparent in the following passage from Los Menemnos, by Juan de 
Timoneda: ‘‘Pues que en casa de Dorotea ha de ser el tu autem y 


*® Thomas Connelly and Thomas Higgins, A New Dictionary of the Spanish 
and English Languages (Madrid, 1797-98), s.v. 

% P. Fr. Pedro de Vega, agostino, Declaracién de los siete salmos penitenciales 
(Salamanca, 1606), Salmo 5, vers. 26, disc. I. Quoted by P. Juan Mir y Noguera, 
Rebusco de voces castizas (Madrid, 1907), p. 738. 

* Ed. Rodriguez Marin (Sevilla, 1905), p. 320. 

*% Cuento de cuentos, in Sbarbi, Refranero general espafiol (Madrid, 1874-78), 
VIII, 79. 

* Libro de refranes (Caragoca, 1549), quoted by Julio Cejador y Frauca, 
Fraseologta (Madrid, 1921), II, 481. 
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tragaz6n, no faltaré alli por la vida. . . .”** The affair in question 
is a meal, and that it is to be a big one is evident from the word 
tragazén with which it is coupled. A passage from the Rondalla 
mallorquina contains the phrase in the sense of ‘financial transaction’ : 
“Mira, te fare creu d’aquelles tres anys que me deus, y estarem 
cabals d’aquell ‘tu-altem.’”” A second passage from the same source 
uses the phrase in the sense of ‘pomp’: ‘“Tots romangueren ab sos 
cabeys drets, com el me veuen ab tant de ‘tu-autem.’’** The 
neighboring Valencian dialect attests tu autem in the form tuacte, 
and defines it as does Castilian: ‘‘Sujeto que se tiene por principal 
y necesario para una cosa. . . . Cosa misma que se considera pre- 
cisa.””*7 A final quotation is taken from a modern writer, Julio 
Monreal, who writes: “Salamanca, era, pues, el tu autem de la vida 
estudiantil. . . .”** I hesitate to accept this, however, as evidence 
of still another meaning : ‘most important place.’ Monreal gives one 
the impression that he has borrowed phrases from the past, and that 
he uses them without being quite sure what they mean. 

We now find ourselves with an embarrassingly rich variety of 
attestations and meanings of tu autem, so rich, indeed, that it caused 
P. Juan Mir y Noguera to complain petulantly: 


Dejado aparte el origen del tuautem espafiol, que el cldésico y doctisimo 
Vega no alcanzaba, aunque el Diccionario moderno lo quiera tomar del 
tu autem, Domine, miserere nobis, lo cual tampoco vislumbré el Diccionario 
de Autoridades, hallamos de la palabra latina tu autem, que de suyo nada 
dice, sentidos varios segdin la variedad de autores. Porque Correas dié 
a tudutem el significado de punto principal ; Cervantes, de cosa importante 
[I disagree here. See above, p. 57]; Pedro Vega, de hombre de pro. 
De esta diversidad de acepciones podemos concluir: primero, que tudutem 
se refiere a cosas y a personas; segundo, que en todo caso se toma como 
nombre substantivo; tercero, que referido a cosas, significa la principal e 
importante; cuarto, que referido a personas, vaie unas veces la principal 
en un negocio, otras la de provecho, la util al bien ptiblico.™ 


As we have seen, tu autem has in Spanish even more meanings than 
Mir y Noguera complains of; almost enough, in fact, to justify his 


%5In Tesoro del teatro espafiol (Paris, 1838), I, 207. 

36 VI, 144. Quoted in Spitzer, Stilstudien, I, 143. 

37 José Escrig y Martinez, Diccionario valenciano-castellano, 3rd ed. (Valencia, 
1887), s. v. 

38 Cuadros viejos (Madrid, 1878), p. 276. 

% Rebusco de voces castizas, p. 738. 
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complaint that there are as many different meanings attested for 
the phrase as there are authors who use it. However, we cannot 
agree that the development of the phrase is not from the reading of 
the lesson at matins, nor can we agree that its use by various authors 
is haphazard. 

We have already observed that tu autem, in Romance, originally 
meant ‘end.’ To the north of the Pyrenees, and perhaps to the 
south, there developed the meanings of ‘gist,’ ‘necessary informa- 
tion,’ ‘important point,’ and ‘difficulty.’ Of these, only the mean- 
ing ‘gist’ or ‘necessary information’ is absent in Spanish. South of 
the Pyrenees, we find the meanings ‘important person’ (with the 
variations added by Mir y Noguera), ‘important thing,’ ‘important 
occasion,’ ‘financial transaction,’ ‘pomp,’ and, perhaps, ‘important 
place.’ 

The problem with the latter group is to connect it also with tu 
autem, Domine, miserere nobis. The Handbuch der katholischen 
Liturgtk describes the milieu in which the equivalence tu autem = 
‘important person’ could be made. Before the individual lessons 
had a fixed dimension, the bishop, abbott, or whoever led the choir 
prayers, gave the indication to stop by saying “‘T’u autem”’ to which 
the reader added “‘Domine, miserere nobis,” whereupon the choir 
answered ‘‘Deo gratias.”*° This custom was already a thing of the 
past by the time of the Archipoeta and the earliest vernacular at- 
testations. By this time the lector himself was ending the readings 
(ef. above, p. 54): ‘‘Ne lector dormitet sub taedio/et tu autem dicat 
in medio.’”’ However, that the phrase still meant ‘end’ is obvious 
from the same quotation. In fact, M. Henry, in the article cited 
above, quotes the Reverend Paul Grosjean, 8. J., who has heard his 
colleagues say ‘“Tu autem, Domine, miserere nobis,” to stop a long 
peroration. 

In the absence of specific evidence to prove him right, Henry has 
guessed the explanation of the meaning ‘important person.’ He 
believes that it rests on mimicry, on what he calls “‘semantics by 
dramatization.”” The important man, the director, is the one that 
says “tu autem.” Since this semantic change is paralleled by what 
we have already observed in the cases of Orate, fratres, Dominus 
vobiscum, Benedicamus Domino, and especially sursum corda, we can 

Dr. Valentin Thalhofer, Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik, 2nd ed. by 


Dr. Ludwig Eisenhofer (Freiburg in B., 1912), II, 559-560, quoted by Henry, 
p. 109. 
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hardly doubt that Henry’s tentative explanation is the correct one. 
Tu autem is originally the bishop or abbott, directing the services at 
matins, just as sursum corda is originally the priest saying mass. 

The further development of the personalized tu autem is also 
paralleled by sursum corda, which, as we have seen, may mean 
‘important thing’ as well as ‘important person.’ The only differ- 
ence between the two phrases is that surswm corda has added the 
connotation of anonymity. This development accounts as well for 
the examples meaning ‘important occasion’ and ‘financial transac- 
tion,’ which are, obviously, only specialized examples of the con- 
cretized semantic development of our phrase. The meaning 
‘pomp’ serves to complete the picture. This pomp is nothing more 
than the trappings and ceremony of the original tu autem, the abbott 
or bishop. 

Whether the development leading to ‘difficulty,’ etc., is common 
to France and Spain or was borrowed by Spain from France is an 
open question. This writer favors the latter hypothesis, since the 
necessary step of ‘gist’ is not attested in Spanish. The “‘personal- 
ized”’ semantic group, on the other hand, cannot be anything but 
Spanish, or rather Iberian. The position of Catalan in the middle 
of Castilian, Provencal, Gascon and Valencian, the limits of this 
meaning of tu autem, suggests that Catalan may have cradled this 
development. The presence of the popular form tu altem* in 
Catalan, and tuacte in neighboring Valencian, serves to reinforce 
this hypothesis. 

The most interesting observation to come from this study of 
liturgical phrases as names for the clergy is that all the phrases here 
considered are peculiar to the Iberian peninsula, or to the immedi- 
ately contiguous regions. France has only one expression of this 
kind that the author has been able to discover: da nobis hodie. In 
the dialect of Dauphiné a danabisodia is a ‘précieuse ridicule,’ a 
‘sucrée qui siffe en parlant pour se rendre plus agréable.’ In 
Provengal a da-nobis-hodié is a ‘sainte-nitouche,’ and in Flemish a 
da-nobis is an ‘individu pitoyable.’” Italian has two expressions 
taken from the Pater noster : dona bisodia, which it shares with Span- 
ish“ and santificetur (ino). These phrases, to which we may add the 

“ Cf. Spitzer, p. 143. 

@ Cf. Rheinfelder, p. 316. 

Pee Joseph E. Gillet, ‘““Dotia Bisodia and Santo Ficeto,’’ HR, X (1942), 

“Cf. Leo Spitzer, “Le mot anglais nicebicetur,” Etudes dédiquées 4 Mario 
Roques, II (1951), 227. 
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Spanish Deo Gratias (‘‘ser un Deo Gratias’’),“* are all based on phrases 
characteristic of the person to whom they refer, but in no case are 
they applied generally to clergymen. Among the Romance lan- 
guages, the use of liturgical phrases to denote clergymen is confined 
to Castilian and its sister dialects, Catalan and Valencian. 
L. B. Buck1in 
United States Information Agency 


“6 Cf. Sbarbi, Diccionario de refranes, II, 297. 














NECROLOGIES 


CAROLINE BROWN BOURLAND 
(1871-1956) 


The Hispanic Review records with deep regret the passing of Miss 
Caroline B. Bourland on February 28, 1956, in Oconomowoc, Wis. She 
was for many years, until her retirement in 1939, Professor of Spanish at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Born in Peoria, Ill. on June 4, 1871, Miss Bourland received her early 
education in the schools of Peoria and later in France and Germany. 
She was graduated from Smith College in 1893 and taught in secondary 
schools from 1893 to 1897. The year 1897-98 she spent abroad, chiefly 
in Paris, where she followed courses in the Sorbonne and Collége de 
France. She entered Bryn Mawr College in 1899 and went to Madrid as 
Mary E. Garrett European Fellow and did private work there under R. 
Menéndez Pidal, returning to Bryn Mawr for her doctor’s degree in 1902. 

The subject of her dissertation, suggested to her and supervised by 
Professor Fonger De Haan, was Boccaccio and the Decameron in Castilian 
and Catalan Literature. An excellent study, it was published in Vol. XII 
(1905) of the Revue Hispanique. Miss Bourland’s scholarly interests 
were catholic, but she has contributed most to our knowledge of the short 
story in Spain. To her preference for this genre, notably in the post- 
cervantine period, we owe not only a study on Aspectos de la vida del 
hogar en el siglo X VII en las novelas de Maria de Carabajal, in Homenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1925), II, 331-368, but also her book on The 
Short Story in Spain in the Seventeenth Century, with a bibliography of the 
novels from 1576 to 1710, published in Northampton, Mass., 1927. 
Among her other publications, indicative of her pedagogical interests, 
were ‘The Spanish Schoole-Master’” and the polyglot derivations of Noel de 
Berlaimont’s ‘‘Vocabulare,”’ in Revue Hispanique, LXXXI (1933), 
Premiére Partie, pp. 283-318) ; Gabriel Harvey and the Modern Languages 
in The Huntington Library Quarterly, IV (1940), 85-106 and others. 
Some of her later studies were purely historical, such as The Case of 
Sancho de Almazén and Juan de la Camara versus the Crown of Castile and 
the Town Council of Arenas (1514), in Smith College Studies in History, 
XXIX (1947), 1-26. 

With Miss Bourland disappears one of the most favorably known 
women in American Hispanism, a keen and articulate personality, a 
devoted educator and a distinguished scholar. 
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ALICE HUNTINGTON BUSHEE (1867-1956) 


Miss Alice Huntington Bushee passed away after a brief illness on 
April 28, 1956 in the hospital of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. Born in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on December 4, 1867, she graduated in 1900 
from Mount Holyoke College and in 1910 received the degree of Master 
of Arts from Boston University. Her career as a teacher spanned but a 
few years short of a half century. For fourteen years she taught in the 
International Institute for Girls in Spain, in 1911 joined the faculty of 
Wellesley College, and in 1931 was named to the Helen J. Sanborn Chair 
of Spanish Literature which she occupied until her retirement five years 
later. 

Miss Bushee belonged to those now diminishing ranks of scholars who, 
during the first decades of the twentieth century, were pioneers in the 
study and teaching of Hispanic culture in the universities of the United 
States. In 1911 she published in the Revue Hispanique the first edition 
of the Sucesos of Mateo Aleman. The last twenty-five years of her active 
life were devoted to a study of the theatre of Tirso de Molina. Her 
Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina appeared in 1939 and her last study, a 
critical edition of Tirso’s La prudencia en la mujer was published in 1948. 
On her eighty-fifth birthday the Medal of Arts and Literatures was 
bestowed upon her by the Hispanic Society of America of which she had 
been a member since 1924. 

She met the advancing years and failing eyesight with the same 
dignity and fortitude which had characterized her entire life. Her sense 
of humor tempered the impact of all anxieties. With a mind ever keen 
in perception, she lived on in her beloved world of books, although she 
had, with true generosity, given all her treasured editions to enrich the 
libraries of friends and of Wellesley College. All are saddened by her 
passing. 

Lorna Lavery STAFFORD 

Mexico City College 


COURTNEY BRUERTON 
(1890-1956) 


Professor Bruerton’s friends knew that he was suffering from a 
heart ailment. But he was always cheerful about it and he was able 
to travel to Europe in spite of it. He planned to do so again in the 
Spring of 1956, when death came suddenly on May 25, just as he was 
about to sail. 

The name Bruerton—together with that of Morley, of course—has 
become a household word among students of the Comedia, whenever 
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questions of chronology and authenticity are discussed. Professor 
Bruerton firmly established his reputation with the publication, jointly 
with Professor Morley, of The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s ‘‘Comedias”’ 
in 1940, the ‘‘Morley—Bruerton,” as the book is called in the jerga 
profesional. In this work of almost superhuman abnegation and accu- 
racy, the authors, following Buchanan’s lead (1922), systematically 
analyzed versification patterns as an objective criterion for authenticity 
and chronology of a comedia. 

In the years following, Courtney Bruerton extended his research to 
other authors. He determined the dates of Schaeffer’s Tomo antiguo 
(HR, XV [1947]) and studied the chronology of Guillén de Castro’s 
plays (HR, XII [19447]) as well as that of eight plays by Vélez de 
Guevara (RPh., VI [1953]). Comedias about women bandits were the 
subject of investigation in his contribution to the Huntington homage 
volume, Estudios hispdnicos (1952), where the broad study of this class 
of plays is combined with that of versification, always as a means to 
determine authorship. To judge from its title, the forthcoming opus 
postumum (NRFH) on “Spanish Dramatic Versification, 1587-1610,” 
promises to fill a great gap in our knowledge of the evolution of dramatic 
versification. It is a great loss of Hispanists that Courtney Bruerton 
was taken away before he could give us a similar historical study for 
subsequent periods. 

Professor Bruerton’s publications inspire confidence by their accu- 
rate, painstaking and cautious interpretation of the given data. They 
reflect the intellectual honesty of the man. His contributions to scholar- 
ship will be sorely missed by his colleagues. His friends will always 
remember his warm-hearted personality and his long helpful letters 
whenever questions of versification were submitted to his expert judg- 
ment. 

Tue Epirors 
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See the end of Professor Spitzer’s article in this issue. 
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REVIEWS 


Ensayo de una bibliografia de las obras y articulos sobre la vida y escritos de 
Lope de Vega Carpio. By José Simén Diaz and Juana de José 
Prades. Madrid, Centro de Estudios sobre Lope de Vega, 1955: ix 
+ 237 pages. [2,437 entries. ] 


This Bibliography, which might have been a significant item among 
Siglo de oro studies, is not, since it fails to live up to the high promise set 
forth in Ameztia’s ‘““Advertencia” (pp. vii-ix). As the compilers plan 
further work on the subject, I beg to be allowed to offer some constructive 
criticism which might be utilized in the preparation of a corrected and 
expanded version. 

The most serious sin is one of omission. When the researcher fails 
to find, in spite of a few “Adiciones”’ (entries 2.403 to 2.437), such an 
important article as W. L. Fichter’s ‘“The Present State of Lope de Vega 
Studies” (Hispania, XX [1937], 327-352), an indispensable and basic 
tool for research, he begins to seriously question the preliminary state- 
ment that an attempt has been made to put “en manos de los lopistas la 
mayor parte posible de todo este valioso arsenal de datos bibliogrdficos”’ 
(p. vii). A pathetic sub-section, to point to one specifically, is that on the 
Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, which lists two items only. To these the 
compilers could have added (since duplication of entries in overlapping 
sections is the practice) their own Nos. 90 (Schack) and 2.372 (Jiménez 
Salas). And ‘‘Comediantes” remember, without too much soul-searching, 
that the interesting document has been dealt with, in Europe and 
America, by others among the “great’’; including Morel-Fatio (Bulletin 
Hispanique, III [1901], 365-405), Farinelli (Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, CIX, [1902], 458-474), and Gillet 
(Philological Quarterly, VII [1928], 120-137). 

On the other hand, among the sins of commission, we find a long list of 
individual comedias, from A lo que obliga el ser rey to El yugo de Cristo, 
where no satisfactory attempt has been made to sort out the non-extant, 
the non-authentic and the doubtful from those certainly fathered by Lope 
(compare the titles in the Morley-Bruerton, Chronology). True, this is 
not a bibliography of the works of Lope, but nevertheless this long alpha- 
betical list of comedias (accompanied by references to them: entries 580 
to 2.083) is misleading, to say the least. My opinion is that in the present 
work, unless a study on a comedia is involved, a title (e.g., El africano 
cruel, mentioned in Peregrino lists only, entry No. 604) should be left for 
a critical consideration in the planned “bibliografia propia de los escritos 
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de Lope”’ (p. vili), where many problems will have to be solved (e.g., are 
not La Abderite, No. 583, and Las justas de Tebas y reina de las amazonas, 
No. 1.335, the same play; likewise Abindarrdez y Narvdez, No. 584, and 
El remedio en la desdicha, No. 1.814; and El capitdn Diego de Paredes, 
No. 827, El capitén Juan de Urbina, No. 828, and La contienda de Garcia 
de Paredes y el capitén Juan de Urbina, No. 924?). 

Furthermore, I question, in a bibliography of this scope, the wisdom 
of attempting to include a reference to some aspect of Lope when it is 
only incidental in a study: for example, No. 280 simply discusses the 
sister of Lope within a chapter, “La parroquia de Lope,” of the volume, 
Del siglo de oro (and why not add in Nu. 170 that the article was later 
published in the aforementioned volume?). And why add in some cases 
a very desirable note about the contents of an enigmatic title and not do so 
in many others? (For example, if we are to be told that No. 22 refers to 
a certain sonnet, why are we not told that No. 23 refers to the Duran 
codex of poetry and No. 25 to two titles of comedias?) Finally, in this 
grouping of queries, why go beyond the “limite cronolégico” (p. ix), 
January 1, 1954, with No. 258 (February 14)? 

A serious fault of the Bibliography is the failure to give adequate and 
accurate information in many entries. It may be picayunish to ask for 
the inclusion of both volume number and date in the case of periodicals, 
but that is a necessary safeguard against a possible typographical error in 
the data provided. So why not add in No. 13 (Critica: Prieto), for ex- 
ample, the volume number, and in No. 241, the date of publication (so 
for a book too, e.g., No.3)? Quite unsatisfactory is the occasional use of 
“‘y sigs.” in denoting pagination (e.g., in No. 54, “pags. 396 y sigs.” 
should be expanded to read “‘pdgs. 396-402,” as a clearer guide to the 
scope of the article). And cases occur where one is misled to believe that 
an article consists of not more than one page (e.g., No. 279, where con- 
sulting the article itself—rather than lifting it from Rennert-Castro, p. 
221, note 1?—would have added the author’s given name, Dimitry, the 
correct title (pére, not frére), the date, 1907, and the correct pagination, 
275-281). The pagination, ‘18-202,’ of No. 11, is startling enough, for 
a journal (Hispanic Review) which usually prints shorter articles, to lead 
one to check and ascertain that the correct figures are ‘“‘202-218’’; and 
one looks in vain for No. 128 under “pags. 455-469” of Modern Language 
Notes (1908), when the correct pagination is “234-238.” And surely 
something is wrong with No. 262, “‘pags. 388-304’? Not all these slips 
can be attributed to typographical errors. 

I do not share the compilers’ enthusiasm for listing the existence of 
the “tirada aparte,’’ the scholar’s form of greeting to his fellow researcher. 
It is sufficient to state, I think, that No. 49 (et passim) exists as an article 
in a well known periodical, giving, as has been done, the necessary biblio- 
graphical information. The “tirada aparte,” usually paper bound, if 
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bound at all, is so perishable and easily misplaced. Nor do I approve of 
listing “ejemplares” belonging to private collections (No. 27 et passim), 
in spite of the generosity and amiability of the owner, unless of course no 
public library has a copy. Private libraries, on so many occasions, have 
had the habit of being dispersed. And while I applaud the provision of a 
location for the older and rarer books and periodicals, I question whether 
this is really necessary in such cases as the Obras escogidas, I, Madrid, 
1946 (No. 9) or the Historia general de las literaturas hispdnicas, III, 
Barcelona, 1953 (No. 58), when it is not seemingly the general policy of the 
Bibliography to give a “‘place-where-to-be-found’”’ whenever possible. 

Some errors in form, of an aesthetic nature, but none the less displeas- 
ing to the “‘fussy’’ bibliographer, can be put down to insufficient proof 
reading : the failure to italicize Revista de Filologia Espaiola, for example, 
in No. 197. But there are a multitude of other inconsistencies which can 
only be attributed to carelessness in preparing the copy for the printer. 
Surely it is not too much to ask that there be consistency in the use of 
periods and commas (compare No. 6: “Madrid, Sucs. de Hernando, 1919.” 
with No. 7: “Madrid. Sucs. de Hernando. 1919.’’), or in the order of giving 
information (compare No. 207: “Optisculos . . . , Madrid, 1951, tomo 
Il, pdgs. 287-356.” with No. 214: “Optisculos. . . . Madrid, tomo II, 
1951, pags. 268-286.””). The “Fe de erratas”’ is almost tragically humor- 
ous in its brevity, where, amid eighteen entries, it corrects (!) ‘‘Fa[tio] 
y J. F{itmaurice]’ to “Fa[tio, A.] y J. F[itmaurice],” omitting the ‘“‘z’”’ 
in “Fitzmaurice” in each case. And assistance should have been sought 
in straightening out foreign syllabification to avoid such unusual divi- 
sions as “hands-chriftliches” (No. 31), ‘““Bu-lletin’”’ (No. 310), and “‘Tea- 
ching’ (No. 2.021). 

It should be pointed out that the Bibliography contains a useful 
“Indice onomdstico,” and an “Indice general” which indicates the divi- 
sions which aim at breaking down the vast field of Lope de Vega studies 
into biography, chronology, relations with other authors, etc., etc. A 
system of cross references (not always successful, as has been pointed out 
for the Arte nuevo), of a practical nature, leads, at times, to the inevitable 
but necessary duplication of entries. However, it is hard to see, for 
example, why, under ‘“‘Manuscritos,’’ Nos. 11, 12, and 15 are not shifted 
to ‘‘Autégrafos” (No. 12 is unintentionally duplicated in No. 21?); why 
Buchanan’s Chronology (No. 2.091) does not also appear with others under 
“‘Teatro”’; or why Reichenberger (No. 1.680) is repeated in “‘Adiciones”’ 
(No. 2.435). 

In all of this criticism, which I stress again is offered only as con- 
structive, it has not been forgotten that we are face to face with an ‘‘En- 
sayo,” a “tentative” bibliography. Nevertheless, this is not an excuse 
for the shortcomings noted above. The compilers, and the august 
“Centro” under whose auspices the work has been prepared, can do 
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better, and will do better, we trust and hope, in the near future. The 
great Lope de Vega merits a definitive bibliography. 


J. H. Parker 
University of Toronto 


Lope de Vega. Jerusalén conguistada. Epopeya trdgica. Edicién y 
estudio critico de Joaquin de Entrambasaguas. 3 vols. C.S8.I.C., 
Madrid, 1951-1954: 524, 516, 422 pages. 


The history of some books contains amazing episodes. Such is the 
case with the Jerusalén conquistada, which the editor has presented al- 
most as if the poem itself were the protagonist of a work of the imagina- 
tion. This is not said to indicate that the edition and the study are un- 
scholarly. On the contrary, they bring together an immense amount of 
useful and pertinent information assembled from Professor Entramba- 
saguas’ extensive knowledge of Lope de Vega and the early seventeenth 
century. Despite his firm basis of factual background he has undoubt- 
edly allowed some subjectivity to direct his thinking. He follows the 
poem through its period of incubation, through the delay in publication, 
the hostile reception by contemporary writers, a period of virtual oblivion, 
the harsh treatment at the hands of neoclassical critics of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, as well as later writers, and he calls at- 
tention to occasional attempts at partial rehabilitation by Moratin, 
Quintana, Rennert-Castro. But this study by Entrambasaguas is the 
real rehabilitation. One should not from these words deduce a sensa- 
tional, iconoclastic or emotional rehabilitation, although these elements 
are present to a slight degree in Entrambasaguas’ pages. His knowledge 
is so exact and his reading so vast, however, that one cannot merely dis- 
miss his study as unilateral: it is a lucid and almost a convincing presenta- 
tion of the preeminent importance of the poem. Almost, but, I believe, 
not quite. 

This edition by Entrambasaguas was completed and printed in 1935, 
but most of the copies were a casualty of war, destroyed by fire. The 
later edition has an amplified critical study. In the first two volumes are 
the text of the poem with a considerable number of notes. One lingers 
with bewilderment over the long introduction to the Count of Saldajfia 
in which Lope tries to explain and justify his evident falsification of 
history in placing Alfonso VIII in the Third Crusade—truly an over- 
subtle piece of casuistry. It lacks the frankness of Balbuena’s admission 
in his preface that the battle of Roncesvalles was possibly fictitious. Of 
course it might be urged that Balbuena was writing a chivalric romance, 
and Lope was attempting a national epic. 

The third volume contains Entrambasaguas’ critical study of the 
poem. After a lengthy review of earlier criticism he devotes a long 
section to setting forth the poetic qualities of the work and concludes with 
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a description of the various editions and pertinent appendices. The 
argument of Entrambasaguas is that Lope de Vega and other Spanish 
poets were eager to produce the national epic that Spain did not possess. 
They felt that Portugal did possess one and wished to emulate it. Lope 
de Vega thought more highly of the Jerusalén conquistada than of any 
other work of any kind that he wrote, and he anticipated more fame from 
it than from any other. He picked the Jerusalén as a subject with an eye 
on Tasso of course, but not to the extent of deserving the criticism that 
has been visited upon him for supposed plagiarism and inferiority. In 
fact, the imitation of Tasso is superficial. The poem really does express 
the national spirit. It should perhaps be evaluated as the best narrative 
peom of the age. It is at the same time national, baroque, and full of 
skilful invention. 

What should be the response to this provocative theory of Entram- 
basaguas? Certainly one should not merely repeat the commonplace, 
that narrative poems of the Golden Age represent a misguided genre, are 
hopelessly wearisome and might well be forgotten. Difficult as it is to 
read them without boredom, they do form a group of works characteristic 
of the national spirit, and they will probably receive increasing attention 
from scholars. Certainly one should not vie with Entrambasaguas by 
the counter-rehabilitation of some comparatively neglected poem by 
Zapata, Castellanos, Mesa, Balbuena, Hojeda. One might of course 
argue that Lope’s poem suffers from serious and irremediable defects. 
The Crusades were too well known to admit the insertion of Spanish arms 
in them ona bigscale. Spain’s great achievements lay elsewhere. More- 
over, Jerusalem was conquered, not by the Christians, but by Saladin, 
which vitiates the argument, even though Lope de Vega chose to call his 
work an epopeya trdgica and managed to bring in the title of King of 
Jerusalem. This seems excessive casuistry. One might even concede 
that Lope’s inventions are not more inherently absurd then those of 
other epics, including the Aeneid, the Araucana, the Lusiadas, the Ge- 
rusalemme. There is no limit to the discussion that could be created. 

This reviewer believes that the best answer to the thoroughgoing re- 
habilitation of the Jerusalén conquistada is to offer the Araucana as the 
most fortunate expression of the national spirit in an epic of the Golden 
Age. One might indeed reproach Ercilla for an unrealistic appreciation 
of the Indian and an utterly absurd presentation of Indian women in 
pathetic episodes, as well as for various other deficiencies. But the 
Araucana is heroic in setting and in content and, if a non-Spanish ear can 
be trusted, in language. The very glorification of Araucanian patriotism, 
which might seem to detract from the poem as an expression of national 
heroism, actually gives it an original savor and confers upon it an aura of 
chivalric generosity which becomes possibly the most distinctive merit of 
Spanish narrative poetry. Incidentally, Lope’s treatment of Hawkins in 
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the Dragontea would be a similar example. It is of course to be under- 
stood that Professor Entrambasaguas is not trying precisely to impose 
categorically the evaluation of the Jerusalén as the representative na- 
tional narrative poem of the Golden Age, although his criticism seems to 
turn somewhat in that direction. We are ineeed indebted to him for his 
excellent and searching study. However, this reader is not by any means 
disposed to place the Jerusalén in a position of merit equal to that of the 
Araucana. 


JoHn VAN HorRNE 
University of Illinois 


Lope de Vega. El principe despefiado. A Critical and Annotated Edition 
of the Autograph Manuscript by Henry W. Hoge. (Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications, Humanities Series, No. 33.) Indiana Univers- 
ity Press, Bloomington, 1955: x + 188 pages. 


We have before us a carefully edited text of the autograph of Lope’s 
El principe despeitado, dated November 27, 1602. It is supported by a 
commentary which successfully explains difficult passages, grammatical 
and syntactical questions, and the evidence of ‘‘adherence to the hypo- 
thetical norms of the Golden Age comedia” (p. v). The Introduction is 
a cut-to-the-bone reduction of the Professor Hoge’s article ‘“Notes on the 
Sources and the Autograph Manuscript of Lope de Vega’s El principe 
despetiado,” PMLA, LXV (1950), 824-840. It contains the essential 
information on the MS—its peregrinations and its modern whereabouts 
(in the Academia)—and previous editions—Parte VII (Madrid 1617 and 
Barcelona, 1617) and Ac., VIII—and convincingly establishes the sources. 
The “Criticism” (PMLA, pp. 835-840) had, unfortunately, to be sacri- 
ficed to the exigencies of space limitations. 

The text, preserving Lope’s original spelling within the usual editorial 
limits, is closely punctuated (see p. v) and indicates the editor’s interpre- 


- tation always clearly and unflinchingly. 


Our criticism is negligible. The commas after parto (290) and just[i¢i ja 
(461) are probably misprints. Enclose between commas si en Francia gente 
muebe (1118) to conform with the editorial policy of a close punctuation. 


The critical apparatus adheres to the accepted system of presenting 
in the Manuscript Notes everything concerning the status of the MS text 
as such and listing in a separate section the variants of the printed editions. 
It appears that in this particular play the Academy edition proves to be 
more reliable than is usually the case. 


The Academy edition deteriorates in the third Act, evidently through the 
fatigue of the copyist. There are 24 questionable interpretations and errors in 
that Act as against 15 and 14 respectively in Acts I and II (see p. 8, n. 37). Pro- 
fessor Hoge reached the same conclusion for El principe which this reviewer 
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reached for El piadoso aragonés (HR, XX1 [1953], 305), to the effect that Menén- 
dez Pelayo had no part in the actual transcription of the MS (ibid.). 


It would have been most desirable to see the corrections and hesita- 
tions of the playwright as well as the suggestions of the autores summarized 
and systematized, as far as possible. It may be even worth while to try 
to organize into groups the variants of the Parte editions. This might lead 
to interesting results concerning the nature of the Partes themselves and 
even their origin (prompter’s copies, for instance). 

While not opening up any startling new vistas, the Notes adequately 
meet all textual difficulties. The semantic observations on accién, fee, 
porfia, pleyto, donayre y belleza deserve special mention. 


We found only two lines in need of explanation: the meaning of libertadas 
(410) and the syntax of the infinitive descansar (1157), probably an anacoluthic 
construction with a verb like haces to be derived implicitly from mudas (1156). 
In v. 785 I would have preferred the Castro punctuation given in the note (p. 
156). The etymology of the name Danteo (596) is certainly wrong. Could it 
contain a trace of a tradition unfavorable to Dante, since the name must evoke an 
association with lengua fiera, que al mayor aspid vencié (579 f.)? In n. 732 the 
Covarrubias quotation does not seem pertinent. The meaning is that the judge 
is at the same time an interested party (parte) in the dispute. 2344-2347 is an 
emphatic accumulation of nouns, distinct from the Calderonian summary by 
enumeration which occurs at the end of impassioned speeches of a plurimembre 
nature. 


The Introduction tells us some very interesting facts about the pere- 
grinations of the MS—from one autor to another autor to Juan de Avila, 
publisher of Parte VIZ. In the source study Professor Hoge succeeds in 
modifying considerably Menéndez Pelayo’s assessment of the source rela- 
tionship and is able to add Juan de Jaso’s Crénica de los reyes de Navarra 
together with a romance as a mainspring of Lope’s inspiration. In Pro- 
fessor Hoge’s estimation ‘‘the Principe is for the most part no more than a 
well-written typical comedia” and he questions, therefore, whether ‘a 
large body of criticism . . . could be justified” (PMLA, vol. cit., p. 836). 
He mentions briefly ‘‘a development unique in Lope’s theatre: the mur- 
der of King Sancho by a noble of the realm” (p. 836). He then proceeds 
to 1) analyze the play for its autobiographical hints (pp. 836-838) and 
2) to look for possible autoplagiarism by comparing the Principe with El 
cuerdo loco, finished only sixteen days before on November 11, 1602. 
The results of the comparison “were, surprisingly, negative’ (p. 839). 
In conclusion, Professor Hoge suggests two avenues of approach: 1) “a 
comparative analysis of the MSS—Parte texts for all of Lope’s comedias 
where such pairs exist’’ and 2) “the comedias as a possible source for 
Lope’s life”’ (p. 840). 

We beg to differ somewhat with the editor’s thematic and esthetic 
evaluation of his play. What impresses the reader most is not so much 
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the theme of regicide, which Lope found in his sources and which he 
overstressed in the somewhat sensational title, as the handling of the 
honratheme. In the third Act, undoubtedly the most poetic of the three,' 
it is the husband who consoles his wife for her honor lost to a lecherous 
king and sets out to take revenge not according to the principle of Del rey 
abajo ninguno but in a humanly more understandable way and in the 
tradition of the Lucrecia story by throwing the offending king from a cliff. 
It is obvious that the play is of significant importance in the history of the 
honra theme in the comedia, evolving from the play under discussion 
through Peribdiiez and Fuenteovejuna, Rojas’ Del rey abajo ninguno to the 
rigidity of the code in the Calderonian plays of the El médico de su honra 
type. Poetically, Lope is at his best when he describes the anguish of the 
husband and wife, don Martin and dofia Blanca, first the foreboding of 
disaster when don Martin approaches his house where he finds everything 
draped in black and then in the slowly developing dialogue between 
husband and wife, the latter hesitatingly revealing the whole shattering 
truth. The evocative power of the first scene, don Martin’s return to his 
home, reminds us of Peribdfiez’s return, stalking in terrible loneliness 
through the barnyard with its noises in the night. Here we have real 
poetic power of Shakespearean impact.2 As to the question of dramatic 
technique, we observed an undoubted parallelism between the Principe 
and the much later El piadoso aragonés (August 17, 1626). In both plays 
the king happens to come upon a rustic baptismal ceremony. In both 
cases the infant baptized is really of noble birth and the baptism is closely 
related to the main plot. Parallelism or autoplagiarism, it is well worth 
noting that it can happen in plays as far apart in time as these two, but 
related, at least partially, in subject matter: dispute concerning the suc- 
cession to the throne. It is, obviously, similarity of theme that engenders 
episodical repetition or parallelism. In the words of Professor Hoge 
himself: “large groups of plays ... seem to be cast from a single 
mold” (p. 839). 

The editor is amply justified in pointing out the possible autobio- 
graphical implications in reference to the Micaela de Lujan episode in 
Lope’s life, particularly since he presents his conclusions with such great 
caution (see p. 838). Yet, would not the Danteo-Elisa episode of the 
play lend itself almost equally well to the Elena Osorio affair, represent- 
ing thus a stage in the long gestation of La Dorotea?* To be sure, both 
love experiences were similar in reality, inasmuch as in both cases there 


1 Menéndez Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, III (Madrid, 
1949), 385, praises its “imponente y barbara grandeza.” 

2 Menéndez Pelayo, loc. cit. 

* Although Professor Morby, in his study on “Persistence and Change in the 
Formation of La Dorotea,’”’ HR, XVIII (1950), 108-125; 195-217, does not take 
into account our play. 
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appeared suddenly another man who interfered. When Lope seemingly 
waxes autobiographical, it is likely that there will be a mixture of Dichtung 
und Wahrheit. Professor Spitzer’s Literarisierung des Lebens, so helpful in 
the interpretation of La Dorotea, should be kept in mind whenever it 
comes to properly evaluating what seem to be self-revealing elements in 
Lope’s vast production: the possibility or even likelihood of experiencing 
life in a mold already cast by literature.* Let us not forget either that 
even Belardo is far from representing Lope faithfully all the time, as 
Professor Morley has shown® and that the famous passage in Peribdjiez 
about Belardo’s age is most likely to be best understood as baroque 
hide-and-seek between Belardo, the sacristdn, a fictititious character in 
this comedia, and its creator, Lope de Vega. 

The foregoing general remarks were prompted by the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with a Lope play that, without Professor Hoge’s 
excellent editorial craftsmanship, would probably have remained buried 
among the mass of unread comedias. 

ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Miguel Herndéndez (1910-1942). Por Concha Zardoya. Hispanic In- 
stitute in the United States, New York, 1955: 129 paginas. 


La generacién poética espafiola que yo llamaria de la Repiblica, 
colocada como eslabén entre las de la Dictadura y la Postguerra, no ha 
sido todavia considerada en su conjunto. Su mds destacado exponente, 
Miguel Hernandez, forma, con Luis Rosales, Leopoldo Panero, Mufioz 
Rojas y otros un grupo literario que apunta obstinadamente a la meta 
clasicista. Quiz4 por natural reaccién frente a los denominados ‘‘van- 
guardismos.” Bien entendido, se trata de un clasicismo formal de es- 
queleto retorcido en barrocas ansias transcendentalistas. Sdlo por estos 
hombres, y a través de ellos, resultan comprensibles y explicables las 
tendencias mds recientes de la poesfa peninsular. La guerra les impidié 
crecer hasta el nivel merecido. Por otra parte, su papel de escritores de 
transicién ha contribufdo a mantenerlos en relativo olvido y aislamiento 
con excepcién de Hernandez. 


* As Alda Croce, “La Cancién a la muerte de Carlos Féliz, di Lope de Vega,” 
Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, IV (1953), 391, formulates it: “. . . che i 
sentimenti sono originariamente, per cosi dire, gid trasfigurati e vagheggiati, tesi 
verso l’espressione poetica.” This is true to such an extent that she can suggest 
“che la migliore biografia di Lope—certo la pid vivida—sarebbe un’antologia 
dei suoi versi e prose scelti secondo il criterio e nell’ordine biografico, dal teatro 
come dalle obras suelias e dall’epistolario.”’ 

5S. G. Morley, The Pseudonyms and Literary Disguises of Lope de Vega. Univ. 
of California Publ. in Modern Philology, Vol. 28, No. 5 (1951), pp. 433-434. 
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Existe ya una abundante bibliografia sobre el ultimo, a la que ha 
venido a sumarse, ahora, el ensayo de Concha Zardoya. Ensayo cuya 
importancia estriba en el intento de situar al poeta en su tiempo y de 
realizar un completo andlisis y valoracién de sus poemas. 

La tarea presenta escollos por tratarse de obra reciente y, sobre todo, 
porque la actuacién politica de Herndndez durante la contienda civil 
ha originado, como no podia menos de ocurrir, filias y fobias que envuel- 
ven al autor y a sus escritos. 

El libro de Concha Zardoya consta de dos partes casi iguales en volu- 
men: vida y obra. Estdn seguidas por amplia bibliograffa y una corta y 
bien seleccionada antologia. 

Quiz4 parezca excesiva, en proporcién al texto completo, la extensién 
consagrada a la biografia del poeta. Por mi parte la estimo acertada. 
Pues si la vida de Hernandez carece de incidentes sociales ruidosos, abunda 
en desagradables o desdichadas experiencias personales. Tales expe- 
riencias informan sus poemas, reflej4ndose en el sensualismo colorista, la 
luminosidad metaférica, la angustia vital y la pasién religiosa patentes en 
sus versos. 

Al dibujar la silueta del hombre—fuego interior y timidez externa— 
Concha Zardoya nos descubre el secreto de por qué la demoledora fuerza 
de una inspiracién desenfrenada cabe en una arquitectura lirica ajustada 
a exigentes leyes de rima y medida. Hernandez encauza, por voluntad 
de disciplina, el poderoso rio de su barroquismo en la mesurada y placida 
corriente de la métrica cldsica. 

En la segunda mitad la autora examina, libro por libro y de acuerdo 
con rigurosa cronologia, la produccién del escritor. De Perito en lunas a 
Teatro enla guerra. Tengo por buenoelsistema. Tanto mds cuanto que 
nos permite dividir la obra de Hernandez en cuatro etapas. Una—la de 
Perito en lunas—francamente esteticista, llega hasta el afio 1933. Otra— 
la de los Silbos y El rayo que no cesa—influida por Quevedo y Calderén, 
transcendente, maravillosamente humana y con ciertos ribetes super- 
realistas, se extiende del 1934 al 1936. La tercera—con Viento del 
pueblo—combativa y doctrinaria, coincide, més o menos, con la guerra 
civil. La final—Romancero de ausencias—desde el epflogo de la lucha al 
fallecimiento del poeta en 1942. En cuanto al teatro, Quien te ha visto 
y quien te ve encaja en la segunda época y el resto de las piezas dramaticas 
en la tercera. 

Me siento obligado a discrepar en algunos puntos del juicio de Concha 
Zardoya. Ignoro quiénes hayan tachado Perito en lunas, como ella 
afirma se ha hecho (pag. 52), de ‘““deshumanizado conceptismo y huera 
retérica” y convengo con la autora en que nos hallamos ante un pleno 
acierto neogongorista. Pero, al sefialar los influjos sufridos por Hernandez 
silencia, a mi manera de ver, el més notorio. Elde Gerardo Diego. Tan 
evidente que yo me atreverfa a incluir la obra entre las de la escuela 
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creacionista-gongorina. Basta una somera ojeada para descubrir a 
Diego en vocabulario, tipo de metdéfora y estilo. Ciertamente Géngora 
est4é en ambos, pero Herndndez lo recibe, parcialmente, a través de 
Gerardo Diego. 

Tampoco quiero pasar por alto una aseveracién de la pdgina 11. 
Leemos en ella: “{Herndndez] . . . sigue ampliando sus lecturas: copia 
poemas de Jorge Guillén, del Abril de Luis Rosales.” Si esto acaecia, 
segin el pérrafo, cuando él y Rosales—que son coeténeos—andaban por 
los dieciséis o dieciocho afios, ,c6mo podia conocer los poemas del Abril, 
pensado mucho mas tarde y publicado cuando los dos habian cumplido 
veinticinco? 

Refiriéndome ahora a los periodos mds arriba esbozados, se me figura 
que Concha Zardoya supervalora el tercero y casi le concede tanta im- 
portancia como al segundo. A mi entender, en los Silbos y El rayo que 
no cesa, el poeta alcanzé la perfecta plenitud creadora. Y, sobre todo, 
en la insuperable “‘Elegia a Ramén Sijé” a la que no se presta la conside- 
racién merecida. En ella esté lo mejor y mds universal del poeta y si E/ 
rayo que no cesa “irrumpe exactamente como el rayo en la poes{a espafiola” 
(pag. 59), Zqué podriamos decir de esa recogida y, a la par, violenta medi- 
tacién sobre el ser y el existir que significa la elegia? 

En cambio, Viento del pueblo, aunque ‘‘estos versos entusiasmaban a 
la multitud en armas” (pag. 62), adolece del pecado original de la poesia 
bélica: circunstancialidad y, con ella, frecuentes cafdas en el vulgarismo, 
retérica ocasional y artificio temdtico. Concedo al libro una sinceridad 
admirable de espfritu y propésito, pero se halla definitivamente por 
debajo de la produccién anterior y también del Romancero de ausencias, 
rebosante de atormentado dolor. Y este lo comprende muy bien la 
autora cuando dice (pag. 77): “algo se ha purificado ya; del fuego ha 
brotado la ceniza.” 

Para concluir la parte critica, Concha Zardoya, enjuicia la produccién 
teatral de Herndndez y la sittia con precisién. Ascendiendo por las 
rafces de Calderén y Lope nos revela el anhelo del poeta, vivo igualmente 
en Garcia Lorca, de renovar la escena espafiola apoydndose en la tradicién 
del Siglo de Oro. Anhelo que florece en el doble aspecto de su teatro: 
alegérico-religioso (Quien te ha visto y quien te ve) y social (El labrador de 
mds aire). Con aquél volvemos al auto sacramental puro y simple. 
Con éste, al drama popular y colectivo tipo Fuenteovejuna. 

Concha Zardoya ha cumplido una excelente labor. Ha demostrado 
poseer la intuicién y buen gusto indispensables en la critica literaria, 
amén de un conocimiento de causa como no pod{ia por menos de esperarse 
enella. Discrepo, y ya lo adverti, de ciertas apreciaciones suyas, sin que 
con ello pretenda regatearle méritos a su trabajo. 

José Francisco Crrre 

Wayne State University 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Relaciones hispanoitalianas. By Joseph G. Fucilla. C.8. 1. C., Madrid, 
1953: 238 pages. 


This is a collection of articles published by Professor Fucilla in recent 
years, in various journals and in several languages. All appear here in 
Spanish. In his brief Preface Mr. Fucilla expresses his gratitude to his 
former pupil Manuel de Ezcurdia for the translations of the greater part 
of the articles. 

As these articles are already known to students of Spanish and 
Italian literature, they would seem to call only for brief comment here. 
In his Preface Mr. Fucilla disclaims any endeavor to achieve a strict 
unity or a systematic arrangement. In the face of this disarming state- 
ment let us note that there are almost countless direct demonstrations of 
parallels and similarities among a number of authors. Very notable are 
the contribution to the bibliography of Cervantes in Italy ; the demonstra- 
tion of the use in Spain of Andrea dell’ Anguillara’s translation of Ovid; 
the echoes of Italian pastoral literature in Gil Polo, Balbuena and others; 
the intricate relations of Giraldi, Lope de Vega, Marino; such an out-of- 
the-way incident as the vogue of Trueba and Ferndn Cabailero in Italy. 


The author is amazingly objective as well as erudite. Professor Fucilla 
shows no disposition to impose a thesis. He is factual and appreciative 
without any inclination to bring charges of undue plagiarism. Entirely 
by our own deduction we might feel indubitable evidence of the enormous 
prestige of Italian lyric, pastoral and other writings. 

Joun Van Horne 


Cuatro Comedias. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by John M. Hill 
and Mabel Margaret Harlan. W. W. Norton and Co., New York, 
[eopyright, 1941]: viii + 699 pages. 

Cuatro Comedias made available in one volume four representative 
plays of four major dramatists of the Golden Age in critical and annotated 
editions: Lope’s Peribdfiez, Alarcén’s No hay mal que por bien no venga, 
Tirso’s Burlador, and Calderén’s No siempre lo peor es cierto. It was 
designed to introduce the student to an intensive study of language and 
style of the comedia through detailed notes and a carefully elaborated 
vocabulary. While there exist good editions of single plays and of several 
plays by one author, there was no text comparable in organization to 
Cuatro Comedias. After fifteen years it had gone out of print. 
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Editors and publishers, persuaded by urgent requests of grateful users, 
decided to reprint Cuatro Comedias unchanged, as a non-profit service to 
the profession. It is with great satisfaction and pleasure that we bring 
to the attention of our readers the re-issue of this scholarly work. It was 
reviewed at length by the late H. C. Heaton, HR, X (1942), 73-79. 


A. G. R. 
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